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Manitoha Smashes Through Season Undefeated 


Manitoba Downs Alberta 
In Great Rugby Game 


Varsity Puts Up Thrilling Fight—Score Not Indicative of Play— 
Manitoba Outplayed for Three Periods—Fumbles and 
Faulty Passing Expensive for Alberta 


Not the greatest team that ever 
represented Alberta, but one that 
comes close to being the hardest to 
beat, fought off the challenge of the 
intercollegiate champions for three- 
quarters of Wednesday’s!game and 
carried the fight to the Manitobans to 
lead 2-1 at the three-quarter mark. 
The much lighter Alberta line out- 
played the champions for the entire 
three quarters, and only a marked 
superiority of the ’Toba_ backfield 
kept the Albertans from scoring more 
than two points. A display of plung- 
ing by Freddy Gale that rivalled 
the exhibition put up by the far- 
famed Red Currie, carried Alberta in- 
to scoring territory several times, but 
the needed punch was lacking to make 
the major scores. Currie and Tom- 
linson led the Manitoba attack that 
pounded steadily at the line all after- 
noon until in the fourth quarter a 


march of fifty yards brought the|9 


first touchdown. Manitoba’s second 
touch came when Miller intercepted 
Hall’s pass to Timothy on the Alberta 
20 yard line and crossed the line 
standing up. 

The Manitoba team showed nothing 
in the way of spectacular football. 
Most of their gains were in plunges 
of a few yards through the line. Al- 
berta made most of their gains by 
Gale’s plunges or by runs around the 
end by Timothy, who played the best 
game of the season. 

The play-by-play description of the 


game: 

Alberta kicked. off to Tomlison, 
who ran the ball back to the 35. Rey- 
eraft plunged for 4 yards. Currie 
plunged for three more, and Tomlin- 
son kicked to Hall, who was tackled 
on the 45. “Alberta lost one down 
for an offside on the first play, and 
Timothy went around the end for 4 
on the second. Hall kicked to Tom- 
lison, who was downed on the ’Teba 
40. Currie fumbled the ball on an 
end run, but Tomlison recovered and 
’Toba gained three. Stringer plung- 
ed for 6 more. Tomlison kicked a 
long one to Hall on the third down. 
On the first play Gale went 25 on a 
wide buck. An attempted forward 
went astray and Timothy gained five 
around the end on the next play. Hall 
kicked again to Tomlison, who was 
downed on the ’Toba 35. Reycraft 
gained 6. Johnston was stopped at 
the line. Alberta crashed through to 
block the punt, but Miller recovered 
for Manitoba on the 20. Stringer 
plunged for 4. Tomlison went 2 
more. Tomlison kicked on the third 
- down to Hall, who took the ball at 
center, but threw wild to Timothy, 
and the ball went to Manitoba at the 


MATH. CLUB HEARS 
PAPER ON MAXWELL 


Mr. E. S. Keeping Describes Work 
' of Faraday’s Contemporary 


A most interesting paper on James 
Clerk-Maxwell, the “British mathe- 
matician and physicist, whose centen- 
ary is being celebrated this month, 
was read by Mr. E. S. Keeping, of the 
Department of Mathematics, at the 
second meeting of the Mathematics 
Club on Tuesday last. The subject 
was of especial interest as following 
a paper read at the previous meeting 
on Michael Faraday, whose remark- 
able experiments in electromagnetism 
were the foundation for the develop- 
ment of the modern electrical indus- 
try, as it remained for Maxwell to 
develop the basic mathematical theory 
underlying Faraday’s experimental 
results. 

The speaker traced Maxwell’s bril- 
liant though short career of 42 years, 
from boyhood when at school he was 
regarded as dull because less intér- 
ested in sports than in solving intri- 
cate geometrical problems and experi- 
menting with ingenious mechanical 
devices of his own contrivances. His 
university career, begun in Aberdeen 
at the age of 18, and continued at 
Cambridge, and the years of his pro- 
fessional work there and at King’s 
College, London, were filled with 
continued experimentation and ori- 

inal writings on widely varied sub- 
ects—geometry, various preperties 
of glass, color-blindness, the rings of 
Saturn, kinetic theory of gases, and 
electromagnetism. It was during 
these years that his monumental work 
of developing the dynamical theory of 
electromagnetism based on Faraday’s 
experiments was done. 

An enforced retirement as a result 
of a nervous breakdown was followed 
by the last period of Maxwell’s life, 
when as head of the newly-built 
Cavendish laboratory he carried on 
further work in editing and publishing 
the work of the eccentric experi-' 
menter Cavendish; his own work in- 
cluded the inference of the electro- 
magnetic wave nature of light and the 
prediction of the discovery of radia- 
tions of wave-lengths longer than 


light. 


50. Tomlison plunged for 6. Doctor 
gained only 1. Tomlison kicked to 
Hall, who was stopped on the 10 line. 
Cameron was stopped for no gain. 
Hall kicked out on the 45. ’Toba 
gained two around the end, and Cur- 
rie went through the center for 4. 
Tomlison kicked to Hall on the goal 
line, but Al got out about three yards. 


Chown gained 3 on the first play,’ 


but there was no gain on the second. 
Hall kicked to Tomlison on the 50. 
Doctor plunged for 3 and Stringer 
was downed for no gain on the next 
play. Tomlison punted a long one 
behind. the goal line, but Timothy ran 
it out to the 15. Alberta failed to 
gain on the first play and was offside 
on the second. Hall kicked to ’Toba 
on the 38, and on the first play ’Tcba 
kicked out on the 12. Parks was stop- 
ped for 3. 


Quarter time: Alberta 0, Manitoba 


Chown was nailed behind the line 
on the first play. Hall kicked to Tom- 
lison, who failed to get a yard. Parks 
stopped Reycraft on the first play. 
Hunter grabbed the ball when ’Toba 
fumbled on the next play. Hall kick- 
ed to Tomlison and when Tomliscn 
fumbled, Miller fell on the ball. ’Toba 
lost a down for offside and Currie 
gained 1 on the second. ’Toba kicked 
‘to Hall on the center line and Hall 
passed to Timothy, but no gain was 
made. Hunter went 20 on the end 
of an extension. Currie was sent off 
for scragging. Chown was stopped 
for no gain. Chown cut in on the 
next play and was again nailed for no 
gain. Hall kicked to Tomlison, and 
Hunter rouged him when he was 
sloppy in handling the ball. ’Toba 
gained 4 from the 25 line when Tom- 
lison plunged. Stringer gained 3 more 
on.the next play. Tomlison kicked to 
Hall on the 50. Timothy went areund 
the end for 20, and Gale failed to 
make any yards on the next play. 
Cameron plunged for 8. Hall kicked 
to Tomlison, and he was nailed on 
the 10. Manitoba failed to gain, and 
Tomlison kicked to Timothy on the 
center line. Mickey went 35 around 
the end, and Cameron was held on the 
next play. MacDonald fumbled, and 
Doctor recovered on the Manitoba 20. 
Currie to Tomlison-around the end 
gained 20. Stringer went 7 and 
Proudfoot 2 through the line, and 
then Tomlison kicked to Hall on the 
40. Burke plunged for 2 and. Chown 
got 4 more on the next play.~ Burke 
kicked to Tomlison on the ’Toba 40. 
Currie went through the center for 
9,.and Tomlison threw a pass right 
over Litch’s head when he was wide 
open. Tomlison kicked on the next 
play, and Austin ran the kick back to 


the 30. A short end play was smear- 
ed, and ’Toba received a kick at 
center. Two ’Toba passes in a row 


were smeared and they were penaliz- 
ed 10. 


Half time: Alberta 1, Manitoba 0. 


’Toba kicked to Hall, who was 
downed on the 15. Chown went 3 on 
the first play, and the next failed. 
Tomlison took the kick on the 55. 
Reycraft went for 5 and Doctor for 
4. Tomlison kicked to touch in goal 
for one point. 

Alberta put- the ball on the 30 
line when Timothy gained 5 on the 
first play. Timothy fumbled on the 
next, but recovered the ball. Hall 
kicked to Tomlison on the 50, and 
the first play ’Toba kicked back to 
Timothy, who ran back to the Alber- 
ta 30. Mickey was stopped on a 
spinner, and an extension was smear- 
ed. Tomlison took the kick back to 
the ’Toba 35. On the first play Tom- 
lison went around the end for 5. 
Currie got 3 more, and then Tomlison 
kicked to Hall on the 40. Gale plung- 
ed 15. Timothy went for two on the 
first play, and Chown went 6 on the 
next. An extension from Chown to 
Timothy went for 30. Gale and 
Chown were both stopped on the next 
two plays, and an attempted place- 
ment on the third was blocked. Al- 
berta recovered the ball, and after 
failing to gain on two plays, Hall 
kicked to Johnston, who was rouged 
by Hutton. Johnston gained 13 and 
Reycraft was stopped. Hall took the 
ball back to the 40 on the kick. 
Gordon and MacDonald were stopped, 
and Hall kicked to Tomlison. Alberta 
ends failed to give yards, and Mani- 
toba got 15 on the penalty. Stringer 
plunged 8 on the first play and 10 
more on the second. Currie gained 
9 on the next two plays. Tomlison 
kicked short to the Alberta 25, where 
Alberta was held for two plays. 

Three-quarter time: Alberta 2, 
Manitoba 1. 

Hall kicked to center, and ’Toba 
lost 10 on the first play. Tomlison 
kicked to the Alberta 30. Hall kick- 
ed to Tomlison, who ran back 30 to 
the Alberta 40. Currie gained 3 on 
the next play and then ’Toba lost 10 
for offside. Tomlison kicked short, 
and Stuart takes it on the Alberta 35. 


(Continued on page 4) 


DISARMAMENT 


By L.L.A. 


This week has seen the almost universal observation of Remembrance 
Day in nearly every part of the world. The day has been dedicated to the 
memory of those who served and fell in the course of the greatest catas- 
trophe which has ever overtaken modern civilization, the Great War of 
1914-18. Unfortunately, all too often this ceremony, dedicated to those 
who, dying in ‘‘The War to End War,” fell in the cause of peace, is marred 
by the renewing of old racial and national hates and prejudices of the 
pre-war days. i 

Today, a little more than thirteen years after the Armistice, we can 
look back upon a period of mingled success and failure in the cause of 
world peace. The League of Nations and the World Court represent a 
distinct advance in theory at least over anything that antedates them, yet 
even these seem powerless to deal effectively with the latest serious crisis, 
so that on Wednesday last we had the disheartening opportunity of reading 
that on November 11, 1931, British troops were back in the trenches, for 
all intents and purposes the trenches they were supposed to have left for 
good thirteen years ago, although to be sure the scene of action this time 
is in the Far East instead of Europe. 

The situation of the moment is grave. With war upon a large scale 
imminent in the Far East it would appear that the only factor which will 
prevent the various world powers from being drawn into the conflict is the 
fact that they are still too badly off financially as'a result of the last war 
to take part. 


Another factor, perhaps the most important factor in the disturbing 
situation in which the world finds itself today, is the race for supremacy in 
armaments. While efforts have been made to reduce these the actual 
success attending these efforts is questionable. Definite figures upon this 
point are difficult to obtain since, as always, the operations are veiled in 
deepest secrecy, yet from all reports which are available it would seem 
that the same disastrous race for strength in armaments which preceded the 
last war is being carried on with undiminished vigour today. If permitted 
to continue unchecked it cannot help but have the most disastrous effects 
upon the social and economic welfare of the entire world. 


The very pressing need for some sort of active propaganda for the 
furtherance of the ideal of world peace, particularly stressing the danger 
of competitive construction of armaments, has, however, been seen by a 
great many persons in nearly every country in the world... When the move- 
ment for world peace was first started its protagonists were: hailed as a 
somewhat amusing lot of cranks who were trying to change a situation 
which was “entirely natural’ in the normal course of events. However, 
it has by now been pretty generally demonstrated that war, at present 
viewed in somewhat the same light as was murder a few centuries ago, can 
like murder be outlawed by concerted public opinion, and indeed must be 
outlawed if civilization as we know it is to stand a chance of survival. 


Of the many truisms which we hear so frequently today, few are more 
true than that “Old men make wars for young men to fight.”’ War does, 
and always will, fall in greatest measure upon the youth of the country. 
One of the most fundamental injustices of modern government is that the 
young men of 18 to 21 who are always amongst the first to be called to die 
are denied even the chance to vote upon the governments which sign their 
death-warrants, although it must be admitted that even those who are 
entitled to vote have practically no voice in the deciding for or against war. 

Realizing that upon youth falls a great deal of the brunt of the con- 
flict, and that with the youth of the world rests the responsibility of 
shaping for itself the world in which it is to live, the Universities of Canada 
are sponsoring this fall a campaign for world peace, aimed principally for 
the time being at international disarmament. Local groups have been 
formed at the various Canadian Universities to promote the idea, and the 
campaign is being started by the circulation of a disarmament petition, and 
by lectures by prominent advocates of world peace. The lecture given by 
Dr. Mack Eastman here yesterday morning is the first of these. 


Considerable criticism has been aroused by the wording and construction 
of the petition which is being circulated. While we feel that the wording 
of this petitiion is unfortunate and might certainly be improved upon, we 
feel that the object of the petition is not so much a particular point, but 
rather a concerted expression of student opinion throughout Canada. So 
we ask you not to refuse your signature to the petition because of some 
legal quibble as to its exact meaning, if you are fundamentally in favor of 
disarmament, and that you would assist your local committee in every way 
possible in the constantly increasing efforts to insure world peace for 
yourselves and for the men and women of the future. Students, the choice 
is yours! Three days ago you stood in solemn remembrance of your fathers, 
your brothers and your friends who died that you might have peace. See 
to it that their sacrifice shall not have been in vain. 


Snappy Radio Programs by 
Studes Prove Very Popular 


Young Artists Showered with Congratulations—Seniors Maintain 
High Standard Set by Others—Gateway Staff in the Offing 


Radio listeners are beginning to sit up and take notice of the 
Varsity Variety half-hour broadcast given each Friday evening. In 
fact, they not only sit up, but they stand up and phone the studio 
to congratulate the artists on the splendid program being given. 

No doubt the readers of The Gateway who do not hear these 
programs would like to get some inside information on the broad- 
casts of the last two Fridays. 


The program given by the Juniors 
on Oct. 30 was a credit to them. 
Three artists (including the announ- 
cer) supplied the whole program. 


Mr. Bill Wheatley was in great 
form. His two vocal solos, “Sunrise 
and You” and “Miss Hannah” must 
have persuaded many a fair listener 
that he was the answer to a ‘“‘Maiden’s 
Prayer.” , 

Many were the compliments paid 
to Miss Mary Cadzow’s rendition of 
the piano solos, ‘Manhattan Seren- 
ade” and “Mood Indigo.” 

The latter number especially drew 
forth much favorable comment. One 
gentleman, I believe it was the an- 
nouncer, said that it took him a week 
to bleach the indigo mood into which 
Miss Cadzow had cast him. This pro- 
gram was ably arranged by Mr. Bert} 
Cairns. 

Excellent: as were the programs 
rendered by the Frosh, Sophs and 
Juniors, yet the senior program of 
last Friday outdistanced them all. 

Mr. James MacDonald sany two)| 
solos accompanied by Miss D. Argue. 
“Kashmiri Song” and “You Will Re- 
member Vienna.” Mr. MacDonald 
has an exceptionally good voice, and 
his singing is always rich in expres- 


ATTENTION, 
RUGBY PLAYERS! 


Please turn in all rugby 
equipment to check room (32 
Athabasca) as soon as possible. 

BILL ROBINSON. 
Central Check. 


sion. 

“Sous Bois” was the piano solo 
played by Miss D. Argue. She made 
melody bubble from the piano like a 
silvery stream from a fountain. 

Mr. Clarence Hollingsworth did 
nobly! In spite of the fact that he 
was so excited beforehand that he 
was seen madly pacing the studio and 
running his fingers through his well- 
groomed hair, yet his solo went off 
without a hitch. His voice came over 
the air as clear and golden as the 
“golden tunes” of which he sang. 

The piano accompaniment by Mr. 
G. Foucar and violin obligato by Mr. 
Ivan Sheppy, blended beautifully with 
the singer’s voice. 

Another very enjoyable number 
of, this program was Mr. Sheppy’s 
violin solo, ‘Forest Murmurs,” ac- 
companied by Mr. Foucar. 

Mr. R. L. Coughlan deserves spe- 
cial mention for this fine program 
which he arranged. 

The Gateway staff will be heard 
from this Friday. The reporter has 
been able to get no clue as to the 
type of program to be given. But at 
anyrate, one can be safe in surmising 
that it will be different. 

On Sunday from 3 p.m.-3:30 the 
CNR program . featuring Grattan 
O’Leary in one of his series of talks 
on “Canada Today” will be broadcast 
through CKUA. Sometime during 
this half-hour Mr. De Resz, a member 
of the Hart House String Quartette, 
will play a violin solo. 

At 3:30 Mr. Nichols will give an 
organ recital. 


| Once again the Sophomores showed 
|the Freshmen that all their unkind- 
‘ness of the first week was only a mis- 
| take—Sophomores really had a deep, 
profound love for Freshmen. Because 
of this sincere feeling they received 
them into their arms Saturday. For 
Frosh, also Sophs and others, there 
was wine (punch), women (co-eds) 
and song (orchestra). This is not 
mentioning the refreshments, of 
course. 

Sophomores must be a hardworking 
species—anyway, that’s the way it 
seems, judging by the decorations. 


here, the pause that 
guages were quite effective, even if 
no one knew what most of them 
meant. One co-ed was heard to de- 
sire, in an earnest sort of way, one 
of those parasols that coyly hid the 
corner lights. The lanterns strung 
around the rest of the lights gave a 
gay color effect that just added the 
proper touch to the whole decoration 
scheme. 

The Varsity Orchestra seemed to 
be in especially good form—say what 
you like, but they’re one keen brand 
of players. 

Quite to the relief of everybody 
the dance didn’t start on time. Think 
of all the people you could knock 
over with a feather if the Soph Re- 
ception started on time. ~ This idea 
of playing an extra while the dancers 
are being introduced to the patron- 
esses seems to be a good idea. It 
used to be that one just counted the 
first dance ‘“‘out”’. 

After the first dance began an 
earnest consultation of the pretty 
black and gold programs, followed by 
blank looks of consternation, then a 
dawning look of joy as the hunt be- 
gan. This is one place where the 
rubber'man of the circus: would have 
a real good time. 

The Sophomores, just so they 
wouldn’t crowd things and so every- 
body would have a good time, had 
arranged for two suppers. The first 
contingent had supper while they 
listened to the music played for the 
two extras, to which the rest danced. 
Believe it or not, that was a good 
supper. Some kind of jelly concoc- 
tion salad, bread and butter, cake and 


FRESHMEN DEBATE 
VALUE OF C.0.T.C. 


Motion Defeated After Parlia- 
mentary Debate—Not a 
Freshette in Sight 


The Freshmen have had _ their 
chance at talking. On Thursday, Nov. 
5, they discussed the topic, ‘“Resolved 
that military training in the schools 
and colleges of Canada is desirable. 
Mr. Pete Tingle, president of the De- 
bating Society, was in the chair. 

Mr. Elmer Evans, in opening the 
debate, said that there was nothing 
wrong with cadet training. In fact it 
was beneficial. A co-ed coming from 
Pembina meets a man in uniform, and 
the sight is so astounding that she 
immediately finds out his name and 
asks him to the Wauneita. Also a 
member of the C.O.T.C. makes from 
$10 to: $20 every year. 

Mr. Mark McClung, in a well-or- 
dered speech, broke down his oppon- 
ent’s arguments. He also stated that 
he was for peace, and by training 
cadets a country was not: preparing 
herself for peace. 

Stating that Canada was not build- 
ing up soldiers for war of aggression, 
but that she was building up potential 
soldiers for defence if needed, Mr. 
Harold Riley ably supported his lead- 
er on the government side. 

Mr. Douglas Bury, as final speaker 
for the opposition, discussed the re- 
lative physical benefits obtained from 
military training and from ordinary 
physical exercise. He pointed out 
that military training was by far the 
inferior. 

When the meeting was thrown open 
to the house, only three speakers took 
advantage of their opportunity: Mr. 
Frank Morrison, Mr. Stewart Shaw 
and Mr. Chuck Perkins. We didn’t 
even see any Freshettes at the meet- 
ing, much less hear them speak. 

All the Freshmen speakers were 
good, but they lacked the polish that 
others seem to acquire in speaking in 
parliamentary debate. They take 
themselves a little too seriously— 
some of them. 


YEAR BOOK 


Refunds may be received 
from the General Office by 
presentation of Green and Gold 
cards on Nov. 18, 19, 20, 21. 

Persons withdrawing this 
money forfeit their right to a 
book upon publication next 
March. 


You may not know it, but that picture) president, 
sign over the punch said, “Drinks| Dodd, Dr. and Mrs. Robt. Wallace, 
refreshes.” | Dr. 
Really, though, those Chinese lan-' executive of the Sophomore class were 


Sophomores Receive Freshmen; 
Frosh Happy to be Received 


‘Snappy Music, Good Supper, and, Unusual Feature, Enough Dancing 
Room—Frosh Resisted Lure of Dinner Coats 


coffee. The pink and green decora- 
tions of the tables were something 
new in color schemes, but everyone 
seemed to manage all right. 

Those moonlight dances seem to be 
a feature this year, and it’s a good 
bet that the more prominent that 
feature becomes the more the stu- 
dents are going to like it. When 
there is just the right-sized crowd as 
there was at the Soph, the dancing is 
really good, and the unusual amount 
of free floor space is truy appre- 
ciated. 

Dr. Norman Stover, the honorary 
and Mrs. Stover, Miss 
and Mrs. 


McEachran, and the 


the honored guests of the evening. 


STUDENTS OBSERVE 
2-MINUTE SILENCE 


Students Exhibited Their Interest 
by Turning Out in Large 
Numbers 


At eleven o’clock on Wednesday 
the civilized world stood in silent 
commemoration of the War Dead. 
Through that silence there came from 
the west the sound of marching men 
and the echo of distant guns. The 
lesson had not been learned. Though 
we have heeded not their warning we 
have honored them in death. The 
solemn funeral music played again 
their Requiem. 

Throughout the brief service a 
note of simple sincerity was main- 
tained. Our national anthem was fol- 
lowed by the President’s prayer. The 
Glee Club sang Elgar’s Eligy, “They 
are at rest,’ the words were by John 
Henry Newman. They rendered it 
in a manner to be highly commended. 

Dr. Nichols’ first organ solo, not 
including the Processional, was Har- 
wood’s Requiem Aeternam. It is a 


‘Roman Cathclic funeral song contain- 


ing the music of the Mass for the 
Dead. Those of us who have never 
had the privilege of hearing this sung 
were thrilled) by the manner in which 
the recital brought out the antiphon, 
the choir answering from side to side 
of the sanctuary. 

The deep solemnity of the organ 
was a fitting prelude to the two 
minutes of silence that followed. One 
cannot think of a mightier tribute 
than this—a nation in quiet prayer. 
We remained standing to sing a hymn 
well chosen for the occasion, but un- 
der the circumstances I wish it had 
been, ‘Lest We Forget.” 

The first of the second group of 
organ solos was particularly interest- 
ing because it was a symphony of new 
world music. Weaved into the com- 
position here and there one could 
catch a hint of a southern melody or 
a bit of a pioneer song. The Trauer 
marsch was played by a symphony or- 
chestra at Mendelssohn’s own funeral 
in Liepzig. It was indeed a fitting 
burial march for the countless hun- 
dreds we were mourning. : 


ALTA. GRADUATE’S 
ART ON EXHIBITION 


Graduate in Architecture Now a 
Member of the British 
Royal Institute 


Of special interest to Alberta Uni- 
versity students is the art display to 
be seen on the second floor of the 
Arts Building. The display comprises 
a series of pencil and color drawings 
by Neil M. Stewart, B.A. ’23 (Alber- 
ta), B.Se. (McGill), and Associate of © 
the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects. “Travel Sketches” is the title 
of the series. ; 

While the greater part of the 
artist’s work consists of studies of 
architectural detail (done in thorough 
and interesting fashion), there are — 
some excellent treatments of figures 
and landscapes. The subjects are 
drawn from life in England, France, 
Italy and Egypt. Mr. Stewart has 
taken great pains with his work. 

Among the many attractive draw- 
ings, there are a number which have 
particular attraction. ‘St. Michael’s 
Mount,” a pencil sketch, is one of 
these; other fine pencil drawings are 
“Rue du Bain-Aux-Plantes (Stras- 
bourg),” ‘Market Cross, Castle 
Coombs, Wiltshire,” “Cafe Scene— 
Kairouan,” and a very amusing study 
of Arab trousers. The color’ works 
include, “Sanctuary Knocker—Dur- 
ham Cathedral,” ‘‘The Chapter House 
—York.” 
ed such subjects as ‘‘Shepherd Boy’ 
and “The Rugmaker.” From Venice 
comes ‘‘Palazzo Ducal,’? and ‘Piazzo 
S. Marco,” and several other note- 
worthy efforts. 

Neil Stewart’s collection may be 
seen at any time up to 1:30 on 


Saturday. 


Tunis and Kairouan yield- 
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STUDENT DISCIPLINE DISCUSSION 


A somewhat puzzling situation has arisen in the 
matter of discipline among the students of this uni- 
versity, and we feel that comment is necessary. 

Believing that the standard of discipline might be 
raised in certain directions, the authorities have pro- 
posed a stricter supervision in those directions. The 

_ Disciplinary Committee (and the authorities) feel that 
it would be unfair to ask that the students’ representa- 
tives in disciplinary matters see to the enforcement of 
the proposed restrictions, and some controversy has 
been occasioned as to the influence of the latter on 
the powers and usefulness of the Committee. To us, 
it appears that both the Disciplinary Committee and 
the Committee on Student Affairs stand to lose much 


of their present importance if the proposals are 


earried into effect, since judgments satisfactory to 
both bodies may be reversed by the authorities with or 
without cognisance of the considerations which: were 
responsible for the original decisions. On the cam- 
pus, of course, the House Committees may also have 
their decisions over-ridden, or those things which they 
see fit to ignore may be brought up by the authori- 
ties and sentence passed irrespective of the Commit- 
- tees’ views. This possibility is a potential death-blow 
to the student disciplinary bodies: The Act to Provide 
for Student Discipline, ratified by the university 
authorities a few years ago, may be set at naught in 
any case which promises to hold a degree of import- 
ance. ; 

However, matters may not come to so serious a 
point. The important student bodies interested are 
meeting next week to consider the principles involved, 
and it may be that some satisfactory result will follow. 


CROWDING AND PUTRESCENCE 


As someone recently remarked,’ the Men’s Common 
Rooms of this institution receive supervision by a 
Common Room Committee only when the cold weather 
has arrived—and then it is the upper chamber that is 
supervised more or less thoroughly; the Lower Com- 
mon Room is already in a particularly bad condition, 
but is not looked after by any authoritative body: 
it isn’t fit for use, under present conditions. 

It is usually about thirty below zero weather 
when a long-dormant Committee prods itself into re- 
luctant action, and pays an official visit to the upper 
“Com.” The pickings are good: numerous tardy gentle- 
men have left coats and hats on the tables in their 
‘rush to eight-thirty classes, instead of taking them 
downstairs to hang them up (there are no empty hooks 
available, of course). The Common Room Committee 
‘collects each item of clothing and makes off with its 
swag—usually to the Students’ Union Office. The 
year’s activities of these zealous officials are then 
almost completed: nothing remains but to charge irate 
coat-and-hat owners ten cents for regaining their 
outer coverings. The money collected, the Committee 
then has no worries for the remainder of the session, 
and can add a small amount to the Students’ Union 
surplus, if their expenses haven’t come too high. 

The Lower Common Room is in a frightful condi- 

_ tion. 
men students who eat there, talk there, and play 
bridge there, and the air they breathe is, frankly, 
filthy. We venture to say that there is not a farm 
animal living in our department of agriculture build- 
ings which has to submit to such intolerable condi- 
tions. The circulation of air is practically nil: the 
well-known Arts Building ventilation system is shown 
at its worst—a statement which means something. 


From the standpoint of those who like a reason- 


able amount of care in the handling of property, it is 
surprising that no committee seems to take charge of 
the Lower Common Room, unfitted for use as it is, 
and prevents wanton damage to the place’s few bits 
of furniture. At least four completely shattered chairs 
have been evident during the past week or two. 
What is needed, of course, is ample space for the 
hanging of coats and the eating of lunches. Add to 
that a reasonably active Common Room Committee, 
and we shall have reasonably decent conditions. Per- 
haps that long-awaited library will be built to accom- 
modate hats and coats and diners: until that time, we 
must swelter or freeze or strangle, and leave our 
haberdashery, in an almost sickening environment. 


THOSE NEWSPAPER HEADLINES 


We seem to have resumed our annual role of 
chief apology maker for The Gateway. 

This week we offer apologies to the Edmonton 
Bulletin, whose headlines regarding the Spanish re- 
ligious squabble aroused us sufficiently to lead to a 
Gateway editorial. It seems that the Canadian Press, 
not The Bulletin, was responsible for the misleading 
statements, and we were in the wrong, as usual. 

The Bulletin has retaliated by pointing out our 
sub-head of two weeks ago: “ 3 - bs 
Patronesses—Decorated With Coloured Lights.’”? We 
expected to have a careful, well-warranted scrutiny 
of our headlines after our little effort, and can but 
admit that we were caught napping—also as we ex- 
pected. The score is evened. 

Anyway, we are immensely pleased to learn that 
even a “scoring”? excuse has caused the Editor of 
The Bulletin to read at least one issue of this paper. 

Or perhaps he really enjoys The Gateway, 


There is an annual increase in the number of 


This Is Poetry 


“When came that phrase ‘composing poetry’,” 


The student mused. ‘‘The words are ill-begotten, 
They should say ‘decompose’,” continued he, 
“For after all; the most of it is rotten.” 


—H. G. 


GREAT CAESAR’S GHOST! 
By “Buttercup” 


Julius Caesar, the first war correspondent in his- 
tory, was born in 100 B.C., and lived fifty-six years, 
dying in 44 B.C. not 156, due to the peculiar Roman 
method of counting. The noted Greek historian of the 
time, Cellophane, tells us that, partly on account of his 
excellent classical education, he became successively 
tribune, quaestor, aedile, pontifix maximus, alter ego, 
praetor, and terra firma, finally reaching the position 
of being a triumvirate. Thus he logically became a 
general, beating decisively his old sidekick Pompey, 
inventor of Pompeian toilet articles, Pomeranian flea- 
hounds, Pompkin pies, etc. 


Being a journalist, he realized that the best source 
of publicity was to venture into unknown territory, 
so he married Octavia (the éighth), crossed the Rubi- 
cund and invaded France, the gaul of which was be- 
coming boring. The natives gave him the Noble prize 
in literature, due to his convincing, terse and compact 
style, and sic’ed him on to the Britons. However, the 
latter, not realizing that he was making it possible for 
them to have history, geography, etc., not to mention 
Julius Shakespeare’s play, William Caesar, resisted 
stubbornly, painting themselves with wood, or true 
blue, and fighting under their good Queen Woodicoa. 
However, the ancient Britons were eventually con- 
quered, becoming no longer ancient; but medieval, due 
to the fact that Caesar sent back a telegram, ‘Veni, 
vidi, vici,”’ which the Romans, being good classical 
scholars, construed correctly, but the Britons, cling- 
ing to the old pronunciation, thought he had called 
them weeny, weedy and weaky, and so gave up the 
fight in disgust. Caesar then built a wall along the 
north end of the country in an effort to keep out the 
Picts and other pests, such as the Scots, but it was a 
failure, as the Scots took the wall home and used it 
in their buildings, part of the wall becoming later the 
famous Stone of Scone, after which all real Scotch 
scones are designed. 


The wisdom of Caesar’s accomplishments in be- 
ginning English history, geography, ete., has often 
been questioned by succeeding generations of students, 
who have to study these subjects, and many think it 
would have been a perfect case of poetic justice had 
Julius been forced to translate his own Bellicum 
Gallicum (a discussion of an obscure disease of the 
gall bladder) into English. 


Caesar had to return from Britain in 55 B.C. 
(birth control) to take part in Gibbons’ Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire. Finding there was another 
war on, the Alexandrine, he decided to try for his 
long service medal and re-enlisted. In this war he 
acquired a captive, Cleopatra by name, who, despite 
the fact that she came from Egypt, was really a Greek- 
letter girl. She came to him rolled up in a carpet, but 
the result was that Caesar found himself all wrapped 
up in her. 


Octavia, the wife beyond reproach and the Adriatic, 
was forgotten, a custom that has come down with little 
change to the present day. This girl friend, however, 
could go through money in a way to make the co-ed 
look like a philanthropist, and how she could sink’her 
gigglewater! Rumor has it that she dissolved a pearl in 
her wine glass, giving us an interesting sidelight on 
the quality of home brew served in that day. 


Caesar, having obtained his long service medal, re- 
signed his position as general (the pay was notoriously 
poor), and began a movement to popularize Alexan- 
dra, the home of Cleo, as a summer (not to mention a 
winter) resort. 


However, Octavia began a suit for more alimony, 
so he returned for a flying visit to Rome, where he 
was offered the crown. But as it was too sizes too 
small, he was forced to refuse, whereon he had a 
eucaliptic fit. This fit had nothing to do, by the way, 
with the suit his spouse began. 


One day, lunching at the Ritz with his friends, 
Brutus and Mark Antony, they had as dessert three 
magnificent California peaches, obtained at tremendous 
cost. Just as they were served, however, Brutus was 
called to the telephone, and when he came back found 
that all the peaches had been eaten. The following 
conversation then took place: 

Brutus: “How many peaches did you eat, Antony?” 

Antony: “One, Brutus.” 

Brutus: “And how many for you, Julius?” 

Caesar: “Et two, Brute.” 

“Then die, Caesar,” and with these words Brutus 
plunged his dagger in Caesar’s body, much to the 
annoyance, and later the death, of the latter. 

Caesar’s funeral is responsible for the expression, 
“On your mark, Antony,” for here it was that Antony 
perpetrated his famous oration, beginning, “Oh, what 
a rent was there, my countrymen,” a remark which 
many landlords feel aimed at themselves. 

Caesar is responsible for the Julian calendar and 
the month of July, this being a boon to students, for 
without it vacation would be one month shorter. 

Cleopatra, disconsolate at first, eventually found 
a suitable meal ticket in Mark Antony, but either she 
had poor luck, or was a poor picker, for Antony was 
finally defeated by another Caesar, Octavius, called 
Augustus for short. She finally died from the results 
of an Aspirin; taken to relieve a headache induced by 
the defeat and death of Antony. 


| 
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POT POURRI 


After a short Absence, The Gateway Scoffer Returns to De- 
liver a Critique—Columnists Come in For Slams and 
Bouquets—Short History of Gateway 
“‘Columns’’ for the Non-Esoteric 


By Percival Hodnut 


As the third person to introduce a 
regular Gateway column, we consider 
ourselves one of the pioneers who 
blazed the trail for the present gen- 
eration of writers of columns for this 
by H. D. Surplis, and then “The 
paper. First came “The Pig’s Eye” 
Sow’s Ear” by F. E. L. Priestley. We 
followed up these gentlemen with a 
column conducted by “The Profes- 


” 


sor,” and then introduced a new one 
—‘The Mulligan Stew.” Last year 
we began .the series called ‘Pot 


Pourri,” and were the only regular 


;column writer at that time. 


This year, The Gateway features 
pages are almost completely filled by 
the efforts of several new columnists. 
The latter are: “J.B.”, “The Kante- 
loupe Kid,” “L.L.A.”’, “Ann Zatzat,”’ 
“Ff, P. Mac,” the writers of “F.S. and 
B.S.”, and the author of “Keep in 
Step.” Most of these are weekly 
contributors with much to say that is 
interesting. We like to read their 
stuff. 

Review of Reviews 

Last week’s issue of the paper show- 
ed in marked fashion the leaning to- 
ward dramatic criticism (some, very 
dramatic!) possessed by several Gate- 
way writers. Some controversy has 
been occasioned by “F. P. Mac’s” 
sweeping condemnation of British 
films and accents, and his insistence 
on “the soft beauty of the American 
accent.” That English writer, “J.B.,” 
has raised Hail Columbia in his ‘“Ma- 
terial Monuments” column ever since 
reading Mac’s views, and a letter to 
The Gateway Editor has come from 
another champion of English voices. 

Time Out, Gentlemen! 

Just here, we wish to add our own 
comment on Mac’s statements: We 
feel that Mac has fallen prey to a 
current evil—that of making out- 
landish generalizations. There was a 
time, notably in early scientific think- 
ing, when generalizations were not 
nearly plentiful enough, but that time 
has passed, especially in science: to 
every “generalization’? made must be 
appended a mental reservation to the 
effect that exceptions are almost cer- 


; tain to be found—and that the ex-~ 


ceptions may be so numerous, 
finally, as to completely nullify the 
“generalization.” 
English As She’s Poke 

No person who has heard the 
speech of the educated English can 
be so sweepingly condemnatory of 
that speech: the accent of the well- or 
even partly-educated Englishman or 
Englishwoman is, more frequently 
than not, one of the most delightful 
of all accents. In regard to “talkies,” 
the recognized pleasant quality and 
easy carrying power of the clear Eng- 
lish voice has caused the latter to be 
a prime favorite with picture pro- 
ducers. These men have even encour- 
aged American emulation of the Eng- 
lish intonations, often with scream- 
ingly humorous results, of course: But 
the attempts are surely significant. 
(By no means do we say that the 
American accent is always a thing to 
despise: there are many very musi- 
eal and pleasant American voices 
also, and they are just as eagerly 
sought for.) 

We Column Ourselves 

Returning to consideration of The 

Gateway columnists in general: If 
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Editor, The Gateway. 


Sir,—About two weeks ago It hap- 
pened. No, you can’t guess, though 
probably you did notice It in The 
Gateway. Well, this is It (pause for 
a laugh) : The overtown students have 
more money to spend than the resi- 
dents. Well, well, we overtowners 
are sure glad to hear that, because 
we’ve been laboring under the illu- 
sion that the residents were all Rocke- 
fellers’ sons, and spent with the air 
of “hang the expense.” 

No, it’s to be feared that we still 
have less to spend. When a young 
fellow is at home where his expenses 
can be chacked, he has to sweat for 
spending money, while on the other 
hand, the chap away from home has 
a regular allowance or even better. 
You know how it is with fond parents 
—TI guess I’ll send John (or Bill, or 
what-have-you) another $5 (or $10 
or more) this week.”’ 

Possibly the best proof of this is 
the splurge necessary to put on any 
kind of dance at the University. Any- 
thing under $2 a couple is unheard 
of; the average is about $3. In some 
cases the least you can get by on is 
about $5. And who are the leading 
lights in all the clubs and classes? 
Overtowners? Not one case in ten. 
It’s the residents who have the big 
ideas. 

The point to this is, why all the 
expense? The orchestra at a dance 
certainly doesn’t use up over $50, at 
the outside, $65 if the dance is over- 
town. The residence does the cater- 
ing, hence food costs are not high. 
Programs, punch (if any) and decor- 
ations do not run into much money if 
the executive is careful. So where 
does it go? 

It would do some of these execu- 
tives good to see how they manage 
at the Normal School, or even in a 
certain popular, but small, campus 
club. The pleasing informality quite 
makes up for lack of showy decora- 
tions, and all the worry of booking 
dances is thrown completely aside. 
Maybe that. may be done here some 
time; then the person who decides to 


go. to an affair less than a week ahead: 


will stand a chance of getting in a 


dance or so. 
“OVERTOWNER.” 


our view matters, we should like to 
say that these gentlemen have cer- 
tainly added much to the paper’s con- 
tent of student opinion—that inde- 
finable “something”? which the Editor 
of a college paper is supposed to re- 
present and mold, and which is so 
often difficult of expression by the 
Editor, who is but one among many 
students. 

Aside from expression of opinion, 
the columnists aim to amuse both 
their readers and themselves (the 
first they often amuse; the second, 
not so often). Many efforts are 
quite worth-while, and hold promise 
of even better work to come. ‘The 
Pig’s Eye” and “The Sow’s Ear” 
have yet to be surpassed, or even 
equalled, however. 

We Are So Modest 

Our 


own column? Well, now, 


EXCHANGE 


Philosophy 
The power of association is very 
strong. We are reminded of a lino- 
typist who used to hum the ‘Dies 
Irae” while setting the death notices. 


We see where a society was form- 
ed for the purpose of repressing so 
many Scotch jokes. However, it soon' 
failed for lack of financial support. 


Speaking of optimism, the follow- 
ing notice recently appeared on the 
notice board at the Queen’s Union: 

“Will. the person who stole the 
Descriptive Geometry from the Union 
kindly hand in the enclosed exercises 
before the 19th. Thank you.’’ 


They laughed when I walked over 
to the piano. 
couldn’t lift it. 
nailed down! 


They thought I; 
I couldn’t—it was 


COLLEGIATE © 
HELPS DAD 


(Columbia Spectator) 


Comes down bright and early one 
Saturday morning practically expect- 
ing the old man to resign and make 
him boss. ... Finds that the old boy 
is afflicted with democracy and wants 
him to get out on the floor and do 
some real work. . . . Is plenty disap- 
pointed but figures that he can show 
the advantages of a college education 
anyway. ... Tries to recall his C.C. 
with the reading assignments on scien- 
tific management. ... Asks his father 
if he uses functional foremanship. - 
... Father tells him no, and further- 
more that he doesn’t give a good gol- 
darn about it. . . . Decides he better 
not mention anything about graphs 
and charts particularly when father 
starts expressing his opinion about 
college professors who think they can 
run his business better than he can. 
- . . But consoles himself thinking 
that if he had the chance with his 
course in applied psych he’d make a 
swell personnel manager. . . . Just 
then father tells him that his job is 
going to be pasting labels on cans of 
tuna fish... . Mournfully thinks that 
Economies is a lot of lousy bunk, and 
vows that next semester he’s going 
to show his opinion by flunking it on 
purpose. 

After twenty minutes of pasting 
labels, he decides that he’s going to 
become a labor leader. . . . Further 
decides to start a strike immediately. 
... Spends the rest of the morning 
deciding whether to use a boycott or 
a picket. . . . Catches himself trying 
to decide whether it’s true or false. 
.. . Goes downstairs debating whe- 
ther to start his inflaming speech 
with ‘Fellow Workers’ or ‘Com- 
rades.” .. . Gets down and meets his 
father, who gives him a couple of 
bucks for lunch. . . . Goes out de- 
ciding to leave the world revolution — 
for tomorrow or the next day or 
some time anyway. 


Gallay (feeling twinge in back as 
he tunes in radio): “I believe I am 
getting lumbago.”’ 

Edwin: ‘What’s the use? We 
won’t be able to understand a word. 
they say.” 
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Miscellanies 
: By F. 


Did you ever in a crowded hall (at 
a-House Dance, say) politely step 
back to avoid bumping into someone 
in front of your, and 1and smack into 
somebody behind you with even more 
force than you would have hit the 
first party? 

That’s what happened to me two 
or three weeks ago in The Gateway. 
I wanted a praise a couple of British 
movies that were really very good; 
but lest I be confused with those well- 
meaning but misguided patriots that 
praise every English picture that 
comes along, whether is be good or 
bad, I confessed that most British 
pictures were—er—not very good. I 
hoped by that to demonstrate my sin- 
cerity when I said that “Murder” and 
“Young Woodley” were excellent pic- 
tures. 

But unfortunately a feller column- 
ist has misunderstood me altogether, 
and has overlooked all the nice things 
I said, and seized upon the explana- 
tory criticism as being my true at- 
titude, as ‘unseemly arrogance.” 
That is far from being so. I of all 
persons have been pretty staunch and 
faithful in attending British pictures 
that come here. Because moving pic- 
tures interest me beyond the “‘let’s go 
to a movie—what is on?” stage, and 
because I am a loyal British subject. 
I am very interested in their progress 
and development. I certainly can’t 
and won’t pretend they are nearly 
perfect, but at least I remain friendly 
toward them, which is more than 
many of my acquaintances do. So 
you see, J.B., that I am _ hardly 
“yadically opposed” to them as you 
take me to be, and I am honestly 
sorry if that is the impression I gave. 
I assure you I far from suspected that 
I was administering a ‘‘most scathing 
denunciation” when I said that “‘it is 
no secret that most British films are 
usually duds.” I’d take it back if I 
could honestly do so. 

But I cannot, for, unfortunately, 
it is true. Both clauses of that sent- 
ence. Even though your personal 
taste may disagree with the latter, 
you cannot get away from the former, 
that British pictures are in bad re- 
pute here. Not only here, but in 
England too, I hasten to add. A state- 
ment made in “The Picturegoer,” a 
British fan magazine, at the time 
when ‘Blackmail’ first came out, 
sums up the situation exactly: 

“When you take the girl friend to 
see ‘Blackmail,’ don’t tell her it’s 
British. Our pictures are still under 
such a cloud of public prejudice— 
very much armed in general, I freely 
admit—that a good film from our 
studios, when it appears, is often 
shunned by thousands of people who 
have been stung too often by indif- 
ferent ones. I don’t blame them en- 
tirely.” 

Isn’t that in effect exactly what 
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And Miscellaneous 


P. Mac 


I’ve been saying? And that statement 
was written by a man whose business 
it is to see all British pictures, and 
who is an Englishman, and therefore 
ough to be allowed to criticize them. 

You see, J.B., though your argu- 
ment of proportion in quality and 
quantity is reasonable and convinc- 
ing, you aren’t taking into consider- 
ation the fact that the pictures that 
reach here are really the cream of 
the crop, and so if 80 per cent. of 
them (to take your own figure for 
hypothesis) are poor, what are we to 
judge of the rest we don’t see? 

One of the outstanding character- 
istics of almost all British films is a 
passion for detail that makes for a 
leisurely pace in a good picture, but 
sheer boredom in a lesser film. And 
boredom is the only untolerated crime 
in the amusement world. It is the ex- 
ceptional American film that dies on 
its own feet in the manner of all too 
many British films. That may be 
pretty ‘‘scathing denunciation,” but if 
you don’t like it, you don’t have to. 
You can’t deny that British photo- 
plays are slow; whether or not you 
prefer this slowness is a matter of 
personal taste. But it is not your 
personal taste, nor my personal taste, 


that counts, but that of the people|cause American film combines are 
conspiring to keep them out, but be- 
fault which, . however,| cause Canadian film fans won’t go to 
If there were any possi- 


who pay money at the box office. 
Another 


seems to be occurring less and less, | 
is the terrible ham acting so many|bility for their success, 
frightful.!companies would buy them and re-} 
Witness Lyn Harding in “The Speck-| lease them under their own banners. 
led Band.” Whilst mugging and self-| That in fact is being done with “Sher- 


players indulge in. It’s 


conscious ‘‘extras” have ruined many 
a good: film. 

As for poor photography and light- 
ing, and bad sound reproduction, if 
you don’t know what I mean by that, 
you’ve evidently seen very few British 
pictures, in which case, are you very 
well qualified to agree with me? 

Oh, you needn’t take my word for 
all this. My ‘“unseenily arrogance” 
is not presumptive or pioneering. 
You'll find it has all been said by 
professional critics on both sides of 
the Atlantic. 

I know there’s all sorts of causes 
and excuses for this. The really best 
one is the lack of money. It takes a 
lot of money to make talkies, and the 


pains the Americ 
this is the unf 


you know that 


None the less, 


the quality is 


dividends. 


Nook” (“One E 
has been rather 


And that’s the 
pictures are seen 


see them. 


lock Holmes’s Fa 
Dreyfus Case.” 


of dis 


, purpose 
No, the 


article. 


films in England 
and what’s more 
tures. 


ish studios. 


English can’t afford to take the great 


British companies are not under the 
best of management. 
they seem to have the poorest .pub- 
licity systems you ever saw, and even 


thrives on publicity. 


improving at quite a steady rate. 
Several years ago, you know, British 
movie studios were most disreputable 
places, ‘and no decent girl was safe. 
Good pictures can hardly be expected 
to emerge from such places. 
of course, all that is changed. Movie 
making is now taken seriously, and 


Shares have actually begun paying 


But British pictures cannot really 
be called successful until they capture 
the American market, and that they 
as yet have failed to do. 
England has sent us several good 
films, such as “Dawn,” “Blackmail,” 
“Atlantic,” ‘Elstree Calling” (known 
as “London Calling” here), “Rookery 


here), “The Middle Watch,”’ “Mur- 
der” and “Young 
|ancial success of these productions | 


brutal, British pictures are flops here. 


Another mistake, J.B., is the alle- 
gation that the poor British pictures 
we see are manufactured abroad by 
American producers for the malicious 


are genuine British, don’t mistake it. 
And when American companies make 


Paramount’s “These Charming 
People,” starring Cyril Maude, has 
been held up by English critics as 
models of what can be done in Brit- 


No, what American producers do 


| 


ans can. 
ortunate fact that!timate, isn’t it? 


For instance, 


American success} Marshall, 


British pictures ar 
studios. 


low. 


Today, 


which is lacking 


steadily improving. 


life, and it is a 


They call a spade 
Although 


their movies. 
mbarrassing Night’ 
Woodley,” the fin- 
unhappy. To be! 
reason few British 


here. It is not be- 
days (or at least 


American 


“seathing”’’. 
all true. If you 
you don’t have to, 
en without proof. 


tal Hour” and “The 


crediting the real 
pictures we see here 
can be said (and I 


they acknowledge it, 


they make good pic-| Mother Country. 


(Continued 


affect my loyalty and 
British films to face the truth. 
wouldn’t have mentioned it if you 
hadn’t been so touchy on the sub- 
ject, but I am showing you what 


to foreign competition is to sign up 
Added to'all their best talent. 


Simple and legi- 
It has been done 


more than once with Germany, and 
is being done to. England at present. 
Tallulah Bankhead, Anna May Wong, 
Elissa Landi, Ivar Novello, Herbert; 
Jamieson Thomas, 
Best, Colin Clive, James Whale, and the appearance of another column. 
others are now working in American Neither are we going to promise to 
Madeleine Carroll, Benita write this column every week, or 
Hume and others are expected to fol-' even every month for that matter. 


One particular virtue that most ourselves to any particular conven- 
British pictures seems to have, and tions, customs, or precedents, for we 


-in American, is 


spontaneous or natural dialogue. The! highway, but prefer, rather, to me- 
characters, in their casual conversa-|ander along the leafy byways, stop- 
tion, sound just like people in real 


joy to listen to. 


This realism, I might add, also goes 
so far as to include all the cuss words. 


a spade, and when 


they mean “damn” or ‘hell’ they 
say “damn” or “hell,” not the white- 
washed substitutes the censor-ridden 
sweet land of liberty has to use in 
And when the soldiers 
in “‘Suspense”’ start singing parodies 
on “Tipperary” and “Mlle. from Ar- 
metieres”’ all the words are there. 

l I rather fansy “The Chinese Bung- 
alow” will be successful here, for it 
has the advantage of a well-known 
play and a well-known star. 
Rialto manager evidently thinks so, 
too, for he has booked it for four 


The 


so he advertises). 


I have been unable to come across 
any reviews of it so I don’t know 
whether it is good or bad. 
-is good, for much depends upon it. 
No doubt you’ll consider my re- 
marks even more 


IT hope it 


“dogmatic” . and 


But you’ll find they are 


don’t believe me, 
but I haven’t spok- 
You see, it doesn’t 
interest in 
I 


can say lots worse) 


by one who takes a deep and friendly 
interest in the movie industry of the 


(In other words, 


what a good little boy am I!) 

In conclusion, may I say that if 
you prefer British movies to Ameri- 
can, as your “Chacun a sou gout” 


on page 6) 


Edna! 


' excitedly about it. It is thus that they 


ing watchers surges forward as a 


THE RAM’S HEAD 


A New Column Makes Its Appearance in The Gateway 


We are not going to apologize for 


Moreover we do not intend to bind 
have no desire to follow the beaten 


ping here or there, perchance, as our 
fancy guides us, to admire, or again 
to criticize. But what we shall have 
to say will be our opinion, refracted, 
at times, it is true, by the influence 
of better and wiser men, but, in gen- 
eral, not John’s, or Harry’s or Tom’s’, 
but our view. We may often be 
wrong; but he who withholds his 
honest judgment merely because of. 
fear that he may be'wrong often| 
shows more of sentiment than of 
sense. 


As we write this, for no very evi- 
dent reason our imagination takes us 
northward. It is winter: an icy wind, 
sweeping across the inhospitable bar- 
rens, whines through the sturdy 
struts of a throbbing monoplane. The 
plane banks sharply, circles-once over 
a small group of buildings almost 
invisible in the whiteness about them, 
and then glides swiftly iceward. As 
it slips to a stop a welcoming group 
of men, women and children cluster 


get news of the great ‘‘outside.’”’ But 
it is their attire which catches our 
observant eyes. Serviceable mukluks 
of skin and fur enclose their feet and 
legs; warm parkas, with a hood to 
cover the head, fit snugly about their 
hardy bodies, and their hands are pro- 
tected against even the coldest tem- 
peratures by huge fur mittens which 
may be held up to protect the face 
against the biting northern winds. 
The scene changes. It is mid-win- 
ter in one of our prairie cities; a chill 
blast, sweeping icily around the ex- 
posed corners. of a concrete hangar, 
piles snow in deep drifts against the 
boundary fence. The crowd of shiver- 


COLLE GE CAPRI CES 


(Note: This is the first of a series; “Bob” before the poor Frosh can 


on quaint and queer University cus- 
toms, compiled with the aid of stu- 
dents from Dalhousie, in Halifax to 
U. of B.C. in Vancouver, who annu- 
ally spend their summer working at 
Jasper Park Lodge, Alberta. Any- 
one, however, who can supply inform- 
ation, particularly about the Univer- 
sities of Saskatchewan and » New 
Brunswick, might leave it with the 
feature editor for the writer.) 


“Varsity” 

The University of Toronto is bound 
up on all sides by countless traditions, 
many of which have no visible origin, 
but which have been handed down 
from class to class since its founding. 

The residence rules and customs 
are the most strictly adhered to. Hart 
House, of international fame, is the 
almost unviolable sanctum of the 
male, through whose doors the weaker 
sex may go only on extraordinary oc- 
casions. Even then, a Hart House 
resident must accompany the damsel. 


Burwash Hall is the scene of an 
important feature of initiation week; 
it is called the “Bob.” It seems that 
when the residence was first opened, 
they had a janitor named Robert who 
was a very jolly and entertaining old 
gentleman. Because he did much to 
ward off the jokes and pranks of the 
Sophomores, he was particularly dear 
to the Frosh. Bob is dead long since, 
but the “Bob” still lives on, grown 
considerably from its original form. 
Formerly an entertainment for Fresh- 
man and Sophomore, now all who can 
go to it. For weeks both classes prac- 
tise songs they have written about 
each other, but invariably the Sophs 


sneak into the Frosh practices, steal 
the songs and spring them at the 


adie adits. cities iin iii seit iin itn iti linn nite, etn lita alk a ln ll ian lan ln ale nls nits lle alles al 


YEAR BOOK PHOTOS 


for Christmas delivery should 
be taken NOW 


THE UNIVERSITY STUDIO 


utter a sound. 


black eye. 


plies; the gradua 
affair and spend 
enading’”’ on the 
; partners. 


‘to provide music. 


‘the prom is enjoyable because it is so 


unique. 


berta. Members 


tive ties, but oth 


All residence me 


ger, the other 
Sparks fly from 


The co-ed is bo 
unwritten law as 
of all, especially 


pus. Why this i 


president is kidnapped by the Sophs, 
to be later presented to the gath- 
ered students with a lovely artificial 
After the “Bob,” antag- 
onism between the years is over. 


Victoria College is one of the few 
which have a real promenade. 
Senior Prom is all that the name im- 


Dancing is taboo, despite 
the présence of an excellent orchestra 


Initiation at Toronto can’t hold a 
candle to the orgies we stage at Al- 


faculties and colleges wear distinc- 
not forced on the new student. 
real thriller of initiation week is a 
cot race, staged on a quiet side street. 


iron cot per couple; one is the passen- 


before the race is over. 


of Ontario, is the tradition that wo- 
men not in academic gown, must be 
hatted and gloved when on the cam- 


Usually the Frosh 


shown before. 


lihood of lectures 
The 
ting class go to this hard to. take. 
the evening “prom- 
grounds with their 


While rather odd, 
coming to you. 


of various schools, 
er gaudy raiment is 
A 


n turn out with an (With apologies 


the motive power. 
the subs of casters 


ham, 


und by many a little 
well. Most amusing 
in the mild climate 


He had been to a 
s so rigidly held to| 


E.S. and bs. 


And the Banquet and all that it 
means to us is rapidly drawing nigh. 
It should be a good one, for there are 
rumors that some of the projected 
skits pass all displays of genius ever 


It being Friday night, and the like- 


occurring the fol- 


lowing morning being rather slight, 
the said Banquet shouldn’t be too 


In the words of the song—speak- 
ing to the Arts-Ag team, “We offer 
|you congratulations.” 
good game, and so was the one be- 
fore it, and we realize that it was 


That was a 


So the Interfac 


Rugby is over for another season, 
and—let us hope—other pens than 
ours will discourse on the doings 
thereof next year. 


In keeping with our little innova- 
tion of last week we are bringing on 
the following little ditty. 

Po 


me 


to H. H. Beach) 


The three bold beggars from Birming- 


This is the story concerning them, 
They began to grimace 
At his Eminent Grace, 

The Bishop, who was confirming them. 


Now the Bishop, he was no fool, 


private school, 


He took them behind 
And he bettered each mind 
is not known; anyway, it just is done. With a rod as his sole teaching tool. 


North American 
me in solemn to 
communication r 
partment was 


So all ye who 


The Editor, who is, as you know, 
the most punderous man on the 


enough to persuade him to found such 
a column for troubled hearts. 


the pangs of unrequited love, that 
worst of atavistic diseases, grow old 


THE HEART’S EASE 


OR 
THE HEART SEES 


By Balmy Bob 


continent, informed 
nes that my recent 
e Dorothy Dix de- 


not “Dixterous”|and waited. 


are suffering from| my tie. 


brusque and businesslike manner. 
examined the roofs of all the houses 
for aerials, and finding one without 
this appendage I walked boldly up to 
the door, imperatively rang the bell, 
Before the lady of the 
house appeared I had time to tilt my 
hat at a jauntier angle and adjust 


I 


The lady opened the door, and I 


A more or less illuminating time 
was held by all the teachers of the 
Mining and Geological Society last 
Friday when this lad Wray shed a 
light on a distant corner of our Do- 
minion. 

Wray—the W being silent, as in 
wrong—has apparently been out for 
some summers in the wide open spaces 
where men are men and the moose 
wear whiskers. Great Slave Lake was 
the afflicted spot, and from what he 
said it consists almost entirely of 
geology with a little water thrown on 
top. Someone must have sweated a 
lot in the country to give a bunch 
of water a name like that, but it 
seems that the custom never got that 
far south. 


We can’t claim to be authorities on 
geology, but from his remarks we 
gather that no one ever got weighed 
on the geological time scale. But that 
was just a little prelude to shooting 
us the dope on how the rocks -got 
there and what the populace could do 
about it. 

Our informent tells us that Bob 
gave a more or less lucid exposition 
of the possible history of the country, 
and some inside dope on where to 
look for the type of rock to match our 
hair, or whatever else we were match- 
ing. Seemingly there has been a 
flock of rocks left rather careless like 
around there, and the slogan of 
“There’s gold in them thar hills’ has 
taken them out pronto. We gather 
that it will take a lot of prospecting 
to make a mining country out of that 
section of the globe. 

Preceding the regular speaker, Pre- 
sident Beach, the man who knows the 
stairs, put in a few words for the 
boys who had to do the K.P. after the 
cake fest. 

A vote of thanks was moved to 
Mrs. Cameron for having furnished 
cake and sandwiches for the pre-meet- 
ing eats. 


shutting the door in my face. 


Pardon My French 


It was at the seventh house that I 
decided to hold my toe in the door- 
way. I felt that this lady must at 
least let me reach the climax of my 
speech. As yet no one had heard 
more than the introduction. So when 
my prospective buyer opened the 


steady drone is heard far to the east- 
ward, for this incoming plane is pilot- 
ed by a world-famous airman. 

But how different is their attire 
from that of the group who ran out 
to greet the monoplane in that far 
northern settlement! Instead of the 
warm mukluks we find sheer silk 
hosiery and patent leather shoes; in- 
stead of the snug parkas we find thin 
overcoats with velvet trimmings and 
no collar; instead of the hood we see 
the board-like bowler and its feminine 
counterpart, the Eugenie hat, while 
in place of the warm mittens we find 
snug-fitting kid gloves. Need we say 
more? 


A graphical analysis of the period 
of depression through which the 
world is passing might show some in- 
teresting properties. Here, in Amer- 
ica (and I use the word in its proper 
sense), we have seen at least three 
boom periods, small peaks, as it were, 
in the value of financial despondency. 
I refer, of course, to miniature golf, 
yo-yo tops, and Empress Eugenie 
hats. Last year, for instance, we 
found it a physical impossibility to get 
closer than without the third layer of 
sweating humanity which clung, like 
swarming bees, to the boundary fen- 
ces, from noon to midnight, of any 
one of the score or more of pee-wee 
golf courses scattered in every sec- 
tion of Greater Vancouver. Where 
are they now? As another instance, 
last spring, just before the final ex- 
aminations, it was more than one’s 
life was worth to venture closer than 
six feet to The Gateway office door, 
yet alone to enter therein, for the 
air was filled with yo-yo tops, big 
ones and little ones, spinning ones 
and dribbling ones, pink ones and - 
black ones, and he who could safely 
navgiate the barrage of spinning 
Stygionism was forthwith crowned the 
champion yo-yoer. Shades of Priest- 
ley, where are they now? 


And now there remains the Eugenie 
hat. Shall we comment thereon, or 
shall we permit it to “fold up its tent 
like the Arabs, and as quietly fade 
away”? Perhaps that would be the 
best policy, for some girls look hor- 
rible with one as their crowning 
adornment. Already, so we. read, 
manufacturers are closing shop due 
to lack of sufficient orders to keep 
their establishments going, and so 
perhaps there is still hope for the 
sensitive ears of the fair sex. 


—By IX-LOL-NICTE. 


Use ‘‘Spalding”’ Athletic Goods 
“The Choice of Champions” 
Marshall-Wells Alberta Co., 
Limited 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA 


Birthday Gitts 


Birks, as Gift Specialist, abound 
in helpful suggestions. Many 
splendid, useful ‘trifles cost but 
a dollar or so. 


Henry Birks & Sons 


LIMITED 
DIAMOND MERCHANT 


ym 


It’s Dawning 


On more people every day, 
that poor shoe work 


doesn’t pay 


Lamb Bras. 


Cor. 105th St. & Jasper Ave. 
Phone 22235 


began, ‘‘Good morning, madam. I re- 
present, ete., ete.” I thing I got 
down to the first semi-colon in my 
speech when she smiled sweetly and 
said that the baby was in the bath 
and that she couldn’t listen to me 


{ 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
{ 
4 
‘ 
; 


along. with me, our travail has just 
begun. 

But be ye not yet disheartened, be 
a of good courage, O brethren and sist 
-ern, for I shall try to ease your suf- 


door I sidled up to her and slyly 
slipped my foot across the threshold 
of her home. She did listen to half 
of my memory-work. I prided myself 
in thinking that my proximity had 


In the Department of Extension 


ee a ee aa es alin eo 


We call for and deliver 


fering somewhat by helpful bits of|then. Of course, I didn’t want to be| Something to do with that. But just 
\\ NV advice as you sink deeper and deeper|the indirect cause of the drowning of | 28 I paused for a fresh intake of air, 
\ \ in the pa ahonae se an imnpewnt ba aby so I a SSE a aod atie tsatod ae “BETTER WORK AT A 
ings Heart to Bear sweetly too and after promising to 328 08K Goes Sete 
: \ WIN A PRIZE \ One of the best opiates to deaden| call again, I skipped lightly down the es saa oe yer eee ae wee me BETTER PRICE 
N N the painful throbbing of a wounded |steps and resumed my adventures in : e fuvva rete; 
N A Crown Derby China Tea Set by NAMING N heart is a career—and I am thinking | salesmanship. (Continued on page 6) 
NS NN | now of the career of salesman. (No, 
N N : ; The next house that I approached 
N N not a travelling salesman, just an or-|had a stern, forbidding look. Fear|f 
\ Ne fe ete 
ees ; my life-blood. evertheless I march- 
\ EDMONTON'S ONLY SPANISH CABARET \ iits‘Scy ana'aset “Sout Soin torget| Oy usin et Neieelana ee'se|| STRICTLY PERSONAL 
N 10470 Whyte A: Ph 32372 N yk naa — ai I know what ’m| iron knocker fall three times (I used ] 
N yte Ave. one N talking about ( - ieve it or not). to ‘believe “three” ‘was a lucky fusslP CUSTOM TAILORING TO YOUR MEASURE 
N N POOR Sash as AL eters = ber). The maid answered the door. |} x Price Only H Vol Makes Possibl 
\ FORMAL OPENING SATURDAY, NOV. 14, 9 P.M. \ All Twas expected to do was to repeat| “Is madame in?” I ventured. 1|p te Ee NY ee ee ee 
N : N a little formula that went something| didn’t like to say, “Is the lady of the Any Style, Fabric or Pattern 
N N like this: “Good morning, madam. [!house at home?” It sounds so com- d 
N N represent the Blah and Blooey Radio|monplace. The maid, being unsus-|} SUITS AND O’COATS, TOPCOATS, TUXEDOS, 
N NO COVER CHARGE GOOD MUSIC N Corporation. Would you be interest-|Picious as to my real identity, inform- , FULL DRESS 
N N ed in this special offer, etc., etc.”|ed “madame” that a gentleman wish- 
N REASONABLE PRICES FINE DANCE FLOOR \ I had practised this little oration in}ed to see her. Madame, a suave,|} 
N N my room until it came quite easily. [|Stately lady, came to greet me with ‘ ALL ONE PRICE 
N N felt that I had achieved perfect voice|an interrogation mark in her eye. I 
N N modulation, and I really didn’t~see| only got as far as the word “repre-|} 
N 5 : ; N how any woman could possibly resist) sent” when the door banged in my)} 
\ The California Confectionery Ltd. —§ N my tine. face. Tt might have been the wind. | 
\ N But let’s get one with the story. Was I discouraged? No! Faint 
N SOUTH SIDE STORE _ OPPOSITE POST OFFICE N I embarked on my career one|heart never sold a radio. I visited|p 
N \ prshe November ering, ae a four or five ae gies ies only | 5 10123 Jasper Phone 22076 
smiled upon me very benignly as Ito have my well-delivered oration 
MV VVCCCCTCTCWW@@V@TW@ @@@@@@@@ZU0. X strode down the street in my most'rudely interrupted by my listener |% 
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-Arts-Ag-Com-Law Retain Interfaculty Rugby Titl 


MANITOBA DEFEATS 
SASKATCHEWAN 4-2 


Winnipeggers Earn Right to Meet 
B.C. for Western Canada 
Final 


In the intercollegiate rugby game 
at Saskatoon last Saturday, Manitoba 
defeated Saskatchewan 4-2 to earn 
the right to meet B.C. in the play-off. 

Dempster’s kicking featured the 
game, as the Saskatchewan ace out- 
kicked Tomlison in his best game of 
the year. Manitoba’s line plungers 
ripped holes in the lighter Saskatch- 
ewan line, however, to make up for 
the comparative weakness in kicking. 

Saskatchewan took a 2-point lead 
in the first quarter, but Manitoba re- 
plied with 4 singles in the last half 
to cinch the game. 


BASKETBALL BEGINS 
TRAIN FOR GRIND 


George Parney Able Choice of 
Coach for Women—Helen 


Mahaffy Manager 


Men’s Basketball 


The old wheel is turning, the old 
mill is grinding—Coach Stephens is 
busy selecting the best samples of 
grain on his farm in the Upper Gym. 
Men’s basketball is plugging along in 
_ style, and the boys are beginning to 
_ realize just what it means to be whip- 
ped into shape. Many renowned 
gladiators of previous years are once 
more preparing themselves for the 
fray. Among these are Mert Keel, 
husky centre men and sharpshooter. 
Mert ought to go well. Buzz Fenerty 
is again on deck, but has been both- 
ered with a bad knee. Jimmy Mc- 
Beth is with us this year again after 
a successful season with the Calgary 
Wildcats. The ever reliable Addie 
Donaldson, human kangaroo, is rarin’ 
to go, and “Wild Bill” Pullishy will 
again be in armor. In addition, many 


Freshmen and last year interfac play- 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
ENGRAVINGS: 


“DESIGNS - 
McDermid Studios Ltd: 


PHONE. 26777. = , 


10133-101st.St: ‘. Edmonton. 


| Muckleston’s 
Beauty Parlor and Barber 
Shop 


10316 Jasper Ave. Phone 27651 


the Science squad to a 6-6 draw, after 


of 12-9. 


an imposing record behind them. 


team in the finals. 


men to take their places. 
Arts-Com-Law boys played minus the 
services of ‘‘Three-Touch” Cooper. 
This materially weakened their back- 
field division, as they had no sub- 
stitutes. 

Science scored first when they 
blocked an Arts kick, Keith falling 
on the ball behind the Arts line for a 
touchdown. This was converted by 
Don Gardiner, who was the stand-out 
player for the Engineers. Shortly 


ers are trying for berths. Among 
these are Frank Richard, Royce Craig 
and Ben Crawford. We feel this will 
be a successful year for our men’s 
teams. 

: Ladies’ Basketball 

Ladies’ basketball has begun in 
earnest in the past two weeks. The 
coach of the women’s hoop team for 
this winter will be George Parney, a 
prominent figure in basketball circles 
here. George has the girls out and at 
’em at regular intervals, and the team 
is beginning to take on form. Helen 
Mahaffy will manage affairs this 
year. Helen is well versed in basket- 
ball affairs, and will make an admir- 
able playing manager. Josie Kopta, 
Marg Kinney, Helen Mahaffy, Ruth 
Fry and Helen Ford of previous years 
are turning out regularly. In addi- 
tion there are several promising lights 
among the Freshettes, who under the 


perienced players should build up a 
well balanced team. We look forward 
to big things in ladies’ basketball. 


SWIMMING CLUB NOTICE 


Owing to the large membership of 
the Swimming Club those who want 
to train regularly please come down 
to the pool at 7:30 sharp. 

Starting Tuesday, Nov. 17th, gen- 
eral swimming will begin at 8 o’clock. 


Please note that only ticket-holders 
may swim on Tuesday nights. No 
| single tickets at 25c are sold by the 
| club. 


results. 


10050 103rd Street 


 WWWvV,V VV ula, 


After the Armistice Day 
Celebration 


Your Tuxedo Suit or Evening Dress will be im- 
proved by a trip to TRUDEAU’S LIMITED for 
a thorough cleaning or pressing. 
usually amongst the most expensive items of 
your wardrobe and deserve the best possible 
care and attention, which can not be depended 
on in those places where quality is secondary to 
price. The standards maintained by Trudeau’’s 
are particularly adapted to those better articles 
in the wearing of which you take special pride, 
and the cost is not excessive in comparison with 
the efforts to turn out beautiful and lasting 


FOR SAFETY’S SAKE SEND YOUR WORK TO 


7 RUDEAU'S 


Cleaning & Dye Works Ltd. 


(Western Canada’s Largest Exclusive Dyeing and 
Cleaning Works) 


PHONE 23431 


Free Collection and Delivery Service to all parts 


of the City 
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Jackson, Kostash, Dunlap and Bowker Star for Ag-Arts-Com-Law | 
—Don Gardiner Stands Out for Science Squad | 


The curtain was dropped on an-| 
other interfaculty rugby season last) kick near their line, and Kostash and | 
Saturday when the Ag-Arts-Com-Law | | 
aggregation of pigskin chasers fought) 


having won the first tilt to the tune|convert, leaving the score 6-5 in favor, 
The play-off was a great) of the Science lads. 
surprise to many rugby fans, as the|tied later when Jackson, who did most 
Engineers entered the play-off with| 
j In| to the Science deadline for a point. 
their four league games they scored|The Science team passed up their 
a total of 58 points and only had one! 
point scored against them. They out-|they were on Arts’ 
scored the Ag-Arts-Com-Law team|They pulled a delayed sneak through 
in their two league games, but came| the line, but it was promptly smeared 
up against a grim and determined) by the Arts line. 


The play was very even through- | 
out the game with neither team hayvy-| : 
ing a distinct advantage in the play, | brand of defensive rugby, but were| 
The Engineers were weakened some-| 2°t very strong on the offensive, due 
what by the loss of Sammy Ives and | 
Jack Ford from their backfield, but} 


they had several other géod backfield; and Jack Dunlap breaking through 
The Ag-|time and again to break up the Sci- 


steadying influence of the more ex-|' 


Arts Tie Second Interfac Tilt | 
Nose Out Engineers 18-15 


| 


after the Arts boys blocked a Science 


Bowker fell on the ball behind the} 
Science line to net the Arts agegre-| 
gation 5 points. Edwards missed the | 


The score was 


of the work for the Arts team, kicked 


chance for the championship when 
one-yard line. 


It is quite probable 

that if they had elected to pull an 

end run they would have scored. 
The Arts outfit played a good, 


to the weakened backfield. Their 
line held well, with Wilbur Bowker 


ence plays in the embryo stage. Kos- 
tash, at flying wing played his best 
game of the year, and it was a beauty. 
His partner, Bob Kipp, played a good 
steady game, and snaffled the only 
forward pass completed by the Arts 
aggregation. Chris Jackson was the 
big shot for Arts, playing for sixty 
minutes and playing smart rugby all 
the time. Al Beavers, Art McLennan 
and Skiv Edwards also played well. 
Don Gardiner was the star of the 
Science squad. He broke away for 
numerous large gains on end runs, 
doing the bulk of the Science work. 
Prior and Hargraves were responsible 
for many yards with their plunges. 
Mooney, their demon end, played a 
great game, but was forced to quit 
on account of a leg injury. 

The game was ably handled by Ivan 
Smith and Have McLennan. 

The teams lined up as follows: 

Arts—Edwards, Jackson, Beavers, 


Dunlap, Ramelson, Wright, Smith, 
Bowker, Dunlop, McLennan, Kipp, 
Teviotdale; subs, Kostash, Ward, 
Sayers, Hargreaves, Preston and Mec- 
Neil. 

Science—Pryor, Keith, K. Ford, 
Hargreaves, Gray, Lilge, Frifield, 


Susinsky, Kinnear, McConnel, Fries, 
Gardiner; subs, Pithcher, Sherwood, 
Campbell, Osmond and Smith. 


INTERFAC STAR 


FRANK “SKIV” EDWARDS 
Who played his last game of inter- 


faculty rugby. Skiv is one of the 
best players interfac rugby has ever 
seen, and during the past six years 
has done more than perhaps any other 
person to raise the standard of inter- 
faculty rugby. 


MORE ABOUT MANITOBA 
DOWNS ALBERTA 


(Continued from page 1) 


Timothy was nailed for a loss, Cam- 
eron fumbled, and Miller recovered 
for Manitoba on the 35. Currie went 
wide for 8 and Tomlison made yards 
when he took the ball to the 20 line. 
Johnston went 6, and Tomlison just 
failed to make yards, but on the next 
play went to the right and over for 
the first touch, which Currie convert- 
ed with a place. 

Alberta kicked to Miller, who was 
downed on the 85. ’Toba got 5 on 
the first play, and Johnston took it 
to the 50 on the next. ’Toba was 
smeared on the next, and kicked to 
Hall on the 40. Hall threw wide on 
a forward, and Chown was nailed for 
no gain. Hall kicked to Tomlison on 
the 45, and on the first play Tom- 
lison kicked to Timothy on the 25. 
Timothy failed to gain, and Hall kick- 
ed to Tomlison on the 50. Currie 
made 4 and then Tomlison kicked to 
Hall, who passed wild to Timothy, 
and Miller intercepted and ran for a 
touch unmolested. Currie missed the 
convert. ’Toba took a short kick-off 
at center, and Tomlison kicked to 
Timothy on the 25. Alberta failed 
to gain on two plays, and Hall’s kick 
went to the ’Toba 40. Currie, John- 
ston and Doctor went for 16 yards on 


VARSITY’S COACH 


DR. GEO. “BUD” MORGAN 


Who .has coached Varsity’s senior 
rugby team for the past two seasons, 
is saying farewell to Alberta now that 
the rugby season is over. Dr. Mor- 
gan gave his best efforts for the 
team, and we are sorry to see him 
leave. 


“BUD” MORGAN SAYS 
“AU REVOIR, ALTA” 


Coach of Alberta Senior Rugby 
Squad Thanks Supporters for 
Interest and Patronage 


To the Editor, The Gateway, 
University of Alberta, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


the University of Alberta after two 
seasons as head coach of Canadian 
rugby football without restoring to 
the University of Alberta the coveted 
Hardy Trophy, emblematic of the 
Western Senior Intercollegiate cham- 
pionship. 

To the ever-increasing number of 
supporters of Canadian football at 
the University, I wish to openly thank 
you for your interest in the team. 
We did not win a championship, but 
we were far from disgraced in any 
of the games played in the past two 
years. That fact, I think, should in 
some small degree compensate for 
your interest in our behalf. 

To the players who gave freely of 
their time in order that we might 
make a creditable showing, I give my 
heartfelt thanks. It has been not 
only a great pleasure, but also a 
great privilege to work with such an 
enthusiastic group of gentlemen. 

I have benefitted greatly by my 
contacts with such a group as I was 
fortunate to have under my guidance 
during the past two seasons. I have 
undoubtedly made many mistakes in 
judgments which resulted in the loss 
of games, but if I have in some small 
measure laid down a football system, 
a system which I firmly believe, if 
adhered to, will within a very few 
years will result in the return of 
the Hardy Cup, then I have been 
more than repaid for my troubles. 

The prospects for next season are 
indeed bright and encouraging. Only 
two men of the squad of twenty-five 
graduating. It is rumored that sev- 
eral well-known provincial players 
will be seen wearing the Evergreen 
and Gold next season. Several new 
men were broken in this year, and I 
am firmly convinced that next year 
will see the line improved one hun- 
dred per cent., and along with it the 
return of the Western Intercollegiate 
championship. 

And so it is with one last wish that 
I leave, that wish being that everyone 
get behind the team next year and 
help bring back to your University 
the Hardy. Cup. 

Very sincerely, 
(DR.) GEORGE A. MORGAN. 


blew. 
Lineups: 
Alberta—Stewart, Parks, Cameron, 
Gale, McCourt, Hutton, Hunter, Hall, 
Chown, Jestley, Austin, Cook, Burke, 
Maybank, Pullishy, Kramer, Timothy, 
Smith, MacDonald. 
Manitoba—Lane, Young, Currie, 
Perry, W. Miller, Kilgour, Tomlison, 
Renix, Williamson, Stratton, Stringer, 
Proudfoot, Johnston, Miller, Litch, 
MeNichols, Reycraft, Skaletar, Mc- 
Arthur, Beley, Doctor. 
First quarter—No score. 
Second quarter—Alberta, 
Hunter. 
Third quarter—Manitoba, kicked to 
touch in goal; Alberta, rouge Hutton. 
Fourth quarter—Manitoba, touch, 
Tomlison; Manitoba, convert, Currie; 
Manitoba, touch, Miller. 
Referee, Broadfoot; judge of play, 


rouge 


It is with deep regret that I leave, etc. 


SPORTING SLANTS 


By C.J.J. 


A couple of bad breaks on Wed- 
nesday made the score look far worse 
than it really was. During the first 
three quarters Varsity played a great 
game, and it. was only in the last part 
of the game that the weight of the 
Manitoban line’ began to tell. 


The whole Varsity team played a 
fighting game. Our ends, as usual, 
put on a fine display, with Hunter, 
Jestley and Hutton particularly good. 
In the backfield Mickey Timothy 
played his usual heady game—such 
broken field running! Al Hall kick- 
ed a consistent length. 


The line deserves special mention 
—the way they held that heavy Mani- 
toba line was a joy. Did you notice 
Parks set ‘Red’? Currie on his ear. 
Fred Gale and Eddie McCourt seem 
to be turning into another set of Saw 
Dust Twins; they both made sensa- 
tional runs, and when they tackled, 
did their men stay hit—pardon me, 


Eddie. 


The Manitoba team played good, 
sound football. . That was a wonder- 
ful drive all the way up the field. 
culminating in a touchdown. True, 
they had breaks, but they’re a mighty 
nice ball team. 5 


With men like “‘Red’’ Currie, Jim 
Doctor, Tomlinson and others, they 
hays a lot of material to break any 
ine. 


That same “Red” Currie goes 
through the line like an express. Did 
you notice him down under the kicks? 
Warren Miller took advantage of that 
last unfortunate pass to race for a 
pretty touchdown. 


So that’s the end of the rugby 
season. It was a great game, a tough 
one to lose, but you played with all 
you had, and we know it. 


The Arts-Ag and Sci battled to a 
draw last Saturday in a very unsatis- 
factory game. The game was full of 
fumbles, and never came up to the 
standard of the first game. 


Some will remember that in the 
final game between Toronto and the 
Grads, of a certain gentleman coming 
to the centre of the floor, and in a 
flowery speech presenting the Grads 
with bouquets of posies, hailing them 
as world champions now and ever, 
This clumsy oration we certain- 
ly believe to be in bad taste, when 
one considers the trouble which was 
experienced last spring with this 
same, or practically the same, Toronto 
team. Of course, the Grads are 
world champions—they proved it— 
so why make the eastern girls feel 
any more keenly. It was interesting 
to note the comment of a local paper, 
which said that the Grads in their 
usual sportsmanlike fashion presented 
a flower to each girl on the opposi- 
tion... We praise the Grads for this 
action. 
up a well-meant but clumsy token of 
appreciation on the part of said gent- 
leman. 


They did their best to cover | 


GRADS WIN SERIES 
IN DECISIVE STYLE 


World Champions Take Last © 
Game From Toronto All-Stars 
to Win 223-37 


In the last workout against Tor- 
onto, the Grads rolled up another cen- 
tury, to give Coach Howard of Tor- 
onto another chill to the tune of 
100-18. The Grads were minus the 
services of Captain Elsie Benny. 

_The real excitement came when, 
with two minutes to go, the Grads 
needed 6 points. These were ac- 
counted for with the final whistle half 
a minute away. 

Total score of series, 223-37. 

High scorer for Toronto: Dolly 
Dunlop, with 3 baskets for 6 points. 


field five minutes before the game 
ends, they never seem to take it to 
heart. Let those people try leaving 
a lecture at 9:15 or 10:15. Oh yeah! 


JONES & CROSS, Ltd. 
10014 101 Street 
Next to Journal 


Portable and Table Phonographs, 
cheap. Good used RADIOS at the 
right price. 
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SUT 


Princess Theatre 


Showing 


Friday and Saturday 


JANET GAINOR and WARNER 
BAXTER in 


“Daddy Longlegs ’ 


A delightful book. The magical 


play and now unforgettable 
picture. 


Coming 
Monday and Tuesday 
CLARK GABLE in 


“Sporting Blood” 


Something new in screen enter- 
tainment 


No matter what digs are made at 
those individuals who rush across the 


TUTTE 


SUT 


EDMONTON. 


Store No. 1 
Jasper at 102nd St. 


In all the world 
...no pen like SHEAFFER 


THE PUBLIC DRUG CARRIES THE MOST COM- 
PLETE LINE OF SHEAFFER PEN AND PENCILS IN 


Prices as low as $3.00, to the king of all pens, the 
“Lifetime” Pen, at $8.50 


A Sheaffer Pen and 
Pencil to fit every purse 


YOUR NAME ENGRAVED FREE IN 22K GOLD ON ALL 
FOUNTAIN PENS PURCHASED HERE 


PUBLIC DRUG CO., Ltd. 


EDMONTON, ALTA. 


Store No. 2 
10137 101st Street 


three successive plunges as the whistle 


Thompson; head linesman, Enright. 
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FISH FUR 


A Columnist Writes on Salaries and Fisrt Year Plans— 
Some Good Suggestions are Made 


By the Kanteloupe Kid 


The business of making payment 
for services rendered has been a pri- 
mary concern of man since the be- 
ginning of time. It still occupies an 
important position, and a certain 
group of students have been giving 
the matter a considerable amount of 
thought. In point of fact, many grad- 
uates have taken exception to a new 
tuling of this University anent the 
payment of fees. 

The number of students doing post- 
graduate work in universities is ra- 
pidly increasing, and this institution 
is no exception. The majority of 
these students, particularly in the 
fields of science, accept positions 
within the department as assistants in 
lectures or laboratories. These posi- 
tions are not particularly remunera- 
tive considering the qualifications of 
the incumbent, and at the same time 
they involve an extra year spent in 
the acquirement of the master’s de- 
gree. However, the services of these 
assistants are practically. indispens- 
able in some departments where it 
would be impossible for the professor 
to conduct all the laboratories or give 
all the lectures in junior classes. 

_ The edict which indicates that two 
years should be spent by graduate 
assistants in the completion of the re- 
quirements of the master’s degree is a 
local manifesto, and practically every 
other university on the continent will 
grant a master’s degree on the cul- 
mination of one year’s work. In 
‘some cases a Ph.D. will be conferred 
for two additional years. <A local 
master’s graduate must spend three 
years elsewhere for a Ph.D. degree, 
making a total of five years; whereas, 
if he had left this institution on the 
attainment of a bachelor’s degree he 
could have obtained his doctorate in 
three or, at the most, four years. 

The emoluments of the local posi- 
tions vary with the experience and 
responsibility of the student, but in 
almost every case the remuneration is 
correspondingly smaller than that 
paid for a similar position in other 
universities. To cite an example: a 
second year graduate assistant at this 
University receives $70 a month, or 

- $490 for the term, and has received a 
bill of $64.50 for fees. A net income 
of $425.50 for services rendered. 

A similar position at Brown Uni- 
versity pays $750 and exemption from 
fees, at Cornell $675 and exemption 
from tuition, Harvard assistants re- 
ceive $850 but must pay fees of $200 
—a net of $650; Northwestern pays 
$800-$1200 with fees not more than 
$150. California positions net $650 
after all fees are paid. University 
of Illinois assistants receive $600 less 
a $10 matriculation fee. Michigan 
offers $800-$1000, Wisconsin $1000- 
$1200, Western Reserve $600-$1000 
-with exemption from fees, and Yale 
assistants receive $850-$1000 but 
must pay fees and incidentals amount- 
ing-to $350. 

These salaries have been given in 
some detail to indicate the general 
scale of other institutions. It will be 
observed that in most cases the’ state 
universities are slightly more remun- 
erative than the privately endowed 

~ colleges. ; 

The standard at this University is 
high, and a graduate is accepted at 
_ other varsities without question, but 
at the same time a degree from any 
of the other institutions mentioned is 
at least as well recognized. In addi- 
tion, a graduate of one of the latter 
may have an easier time obtaining 
employment due to highly organized 
agencies and alumni associations 
which feature employment services. 

Research is vital for the growth of 
a university, and one measure of suc- 

cess is the quality and quantity of 
material published in book form or in 
~ research journals. This institution 
is fortunate in possessing men in 
every department who are fully quali- 
fied to conduct and direct research— 
the quality of the work is unimpeach- 
able. However, these men have a 
minimum amount of spare periods at 
their disposal and cannot devote suf- 
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ficient time individually to the solu- 
tion of their problem. The amount of 
work they can accomplish and publish 
varies directly with the number of 
post graduate students under their 
direction. It is therefore evident that 
a larger number of advanced students 
will contribute materially to the 
growth of a university reputation. 

Local conditions are not particular- 
ly favorable to a person contemplat- 
ing post graduate work and the addi- 
tion of tuition fees to the students’ 
burden will tend to discourage local 
graduates from remaining here. The 
initial levying of these dues during 
the present term is especially dis- 
heartening in view of the difficulty 
of obtaining highly paid employment 
during the past summer. 

To summarize the situation — we 
have an efficient staff looking for 
graduates who are willing to assist in 
research in mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, geology—willing to search 
the literature of economics, history, 
English, philosophy—willing to con- 
duct field work in cereal chemistry, 
plant breeding, soil surveys—and yet 
the authorities have seen fit to dis- 
courage this willingness by demanding 
the payment of fees from already un- 
derpaid assistants. ; 

* * * 


The managers of the U.S.S.R. claim 
originality for their Five Year Plan. 
Such ambition is almost beyond words 
—long before the Bolsheviki thought 
of a revolution collegians had plans 
ranging from three years up. Colle- 
gians still have plans. Four Year 
Plans that the Freshman Committee 
decide are much too ambitious and 
raise to Five Years. Seven Year 
Plans that the same committee wind 
up after the first junior tests. Any 
Number Year Plans that actually 
finish upon schedule. Truly the Rus- 
slans are egoistical to claim origin- 
ality for the idea of making plans to 
spread over a period of years. 


But what happens to people who 
make plans? Some of them are paid 
as architects who really merit remun- 
eration as imaginative geniuses. Here 
1s a concrete example. While wan- 
dering around a lab filled with air- 
plane motors and hydraulic presses, 
I saw a beautifully colored sheet of 
eardboard simply filled with draw- 
ings of buildings. A removal of miles 
of spiders’ handiwork revealed large 
and imposing letters carved upon this 
board. They read, “University of 
Alberta, Strathcona, Block Plan for 
General Building Scheme, 1912.” 


Here was a Twenty Year Plan that 
brought forth tears of joy. Granted 
this plan has been somewhat delayed 
—but what a plan! Myriads of 
buildings scattered with a precon- 
ceived nonchalance over miles and 
miles of landscape. The plan was 
not in elevation, but the buildings 
simply must have stretched hundreds 
of feet into the air?’ ?*"* pe Se 

Marvellously designed courts and 

passage ways guaranteed to puzzle 
even the cleverest students were re- 
vealed in all their glory. A medical 
building with more wings than a flock 
of fairies; a series of blocks bearing 
such legends as Physics, School of 
Science, Science labs., ete.—a cute 
little square in one corner called Ad- 
ministration—its twin labelled Mu- 
seum, and nearby a chapel. In the 
remotest corner just in front of the 
central Power Plant reposed the ath- 
letic field and grandstand. (This 
should certainly be altered to Stadium 
at once.) In front of this a Union 
Gymnasium and Baths. Apparently 
they changed bathing to swimming 
since this famous nightmare. 
_ All of these grandiose hallucina- 
tions paled immeasurably before three 
other sets of lines—notably a group 
of rectangles, slightly larger than the 
ground plan for the World’s Fair, 
bearing the label — Residences — a 
mammoth structure emblazoned with 
a number of widely spaced letters that 
combined to form Provincial Library 
—and parked upon the river bank 
stood a domed creation called Convo- 
cation Hall. — 

Here is a Plan far more enthusi- 
astic than the Soviets dared venture. 
Some day when you fear that Rus- 
sian Plans will wreck civilization, or 
when you contemplate Plans of your 
own, visit this beautiful museum 
specimen and draw your own con- 
clusions. 


RENO BLUES AGAIN 


It may be fourth or even fifth 
That you, my lady, are to date: 
My memory’s woozy on the point— 
You may be Number Seven or Eight. 


In any case, O dimpled miss, 


.O girl with lovely, languid grace, 


I'll stand no nonsense, tears or fuss— 
*Tis best that you should know your 
place. 


The others (Two or Three or Four), 

Have gone where wives unfaithful 
[So Feees 

They’ve joined the rest—the divor- 
cées— 

Who spurned my love—who wanted 
dough. 


Those girls now write me to implore 
That I shall change my mind (as they 
Changed theirs some time ago) 

And take them back again—I may! 


Be wise (O Eight or Nine or Ten), 
And live for me—love me alone— 
Look not upon less constant men, 
Whose wives have been at least a 
score. 
ABDUL, The Bull-Bull Emir. 


JOHNSON’S—The Leading CAFE 


Corner 101st and Jasper Avenue 


MODERN TENDENCIES 


We have an extremely pleasant task 
on our hands. Our motives are per- 
sonal, for we love the most import- 
ant person in the world, the girl of 
today. Like the shadow—she forever 
pursues us when we flee, and flees 
when we follow her. Very baffling, 
but none the less interesting and 
lovable. 


However, by virtue of our circum- 
stances we are of a skeptic sort and, 
at times, we. have our misgivings 
about it all. The periodic variation 
of drapery (in dress), or lack of it, 
has caused a great deal of anxiety, 
but let us dismiss it with a wink— 
there is nothing permanent. about it. 
But think of this! A learned man 
somewhere is accused of having said, 
after studying the hairy growths on 
the faces of the fair sex, that there 
is a tendency towards a decided in- 
crease. And what does he blame? 
Why, bobbed hair, of course! The 
principle at the back of such an as- 
sertion is very simple and familiar to 
the gardener (?) especially. When a 
plant is pruned down, growth is in- 
terrupted at the place of cutting, but 
shoots spring up in nearby places as a 
sort of natural compensation. Why 
may not this explain the appearance 
of pronouncedly dark mustachios on 
the upper lip of your girl friend? 
Why, I ask you? 

If the dear professor, responsible 
for such a theory is right, imagine the 
tender cheek the feel of which you 
so much liked against your own, im- 
agine it replaced by one of sand- 
paper texture. No wonder we have 
our morbid moments. Wota wife! I 
mean, what a life! 

Personally we are rather senti- 
mental and are very touchy about 
such matters, though not conserva- 
tive nor conventional, and these words 
are written out of love for the gentle, 
and out of sympathy for those other- 
wise. The task is enjoyable, as stated 
before, because we are forewarned, 
and furthermore trust to the good 
sense of the most important person 
in the future, the girl of tomorrow. 


A FRIENDLY CHAT 
FROM CAT TO CAI 


By Ann Zatsat 


One Frosh wants to know why they 
don’t call furniture movers, heifers. 
You tell. We might hurt him. 


One day it was quiet in The Gate- 
way office—everybody was out. 


We enjoy our classes and every- 
thing, but there’s something about 
Saturday afternoon. £ 


These men are easy. We can read 
them like a book—of Chinese. 


Oh, well, we didn’t want to go to 
the Soph, anyway. 


Just another fairy story we can’t 


laugh. 

Another good idea along with those 
of the library, the gym and the bus 
service is a covered runway (literally 
speaking) from Arts to Med. Well! 
We guess we can dream, can’t we? 


The only reason the Arabs desert- 
ed this place was because it was too 
windy. 


It seems to us that these columnists 
get more kick out of writing their 
columns than we:do in burning them. 


We hear there’s a man registered 
in one of the House Ee. courses. 
Pretty soon a woman won’t be able to 
call her kitchen her own. 


It used to be said that puns were 
the lowest form of human sport— 
that must have been before asterisk 
poetry. 


Some of these dumb men are like 
stewed prunes—they’re just old soaks. 


The official colors of the Soph 
may be black and gold, but our feet 
are black and- blue. 
| It may be an unforgivable sin to 
put our high heel in a trouser cuff, 
but just see what we say when you 
plank your clumsy hoof on our new 
long skirt. 


That last Saturday night may have 
been a moonlight to some, but it 
was just a series of glares to us. 


One thing we give the men credit 
for: Their shoes have a better shine 
than ours, but then, so have their 
features. 


“Nurses,” we were told in our lab., 
“are quick workers.’’ Oh, yes, we 
knew that, but we weren’t going to 
say anything. : 


Our Big Moment may come only 
once a week, but he sure takes up a 
lot of time. 


Our idea of heady excitement is to 
blow the horn at the back of Atha- 
basea. 


Another thing we find it hard to 
forgive is the man who insists on 
cracking stale jokes when he’s try- 
ing to dance. 


Did you see that Gateway last 
week? S’terrible! This column wasn’t 
included. ° 


The book store really ought to have 
a ticker. Their prices remind us of 
wheat quotations. The only differ- 
ence: It’s always a bull market with 
them. 


Imagine ‘having enough room to 
turn around in at a Varsity dance— 
that Soph reception was an outstand- 
ing event! 


Would someone please send in an 
explanation for the unusual popu- 


»} believe: Once upon a time a professor}, 
s}eracked a joke.and’ the class: didn’t 


Report Made on Conference of 
International Student Service 


Representatives of the University Students of Many Countries Met 
Last August to Discuss Work of the Service and the Univer- 
sities in the Solution of World Problems—Dr. Walter 
Kotschnig Delivered Impressive Address to 
Large Audience 


(The following is a report submitted by Miss Margaret Kinney, University 
of Alberta delegate to the International Student Service Conference 


held at Mount Holyoke.) 


——E 


On the 31st of August, 1931, 250 
students, leaders and professors, from 
over forty countries, met at Mount 
Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mas- 
sachusetts, for the Tenth Annual Con- 
ference of the International Student 
Service. 
quaint colonial New England village, 
away from the rush and turmoil of 
city life, and within the stately halls 
of a university, opportunity was given 
to these diverse and varied groups of 
individuals representing, as we did, 
different backgrounds of race, reli- 
gion and nationality, to feel and part- 
ly understand each other’s problems 
and difficulties which make up the 
complexity of the present world situ- 
ation; and to know one another in a 
fellowship that is based on the realiz- 
ation that as students we share in a 
common purpose and ideal, expressed 
in the true meaning of the word uni- 
versity. 


Basis for Common Action 


It was an appeal to this feeling of 
student solidarity to give help in re- 
building university life in Europe af- 
ter the war, which gave birth, in 
1920, to the International Student 
Service, under the name of European 
Student Relief. Today this economic 
stress is no longer confined to Europe. 
Our generation shares in a common 
distress which demands that we pre- 
pare ourselves for united action. It 
was the realization of this fact, and 
the feeling that by discovering what 
it is that we all share in as Univer- 
sity citizens, we should find a com- 
mon element as a basis for this united 
action that brought about plans. for 
such a conference this year. S 


Previous conferences have been 
held in Europe. But this year it was 
felt that emphasis should be placed 
specifically on the American and 
European conceptions of the Univer: 
sity; in order that that which is fund- 
amental and comnicn to both of them 
might be clarified, and because it is 
recognized that America can no 
longer maintain that disinterested 
and even negative attitude towards 
European conditions which has char- 
acterized her international relation- 
ships. Thus for the first time the 
conference was held on this contin- 
ent, and its program was based on 
the theme, ‘The University in a 
changing world.” 


Dawn of a New Era 


To indicate fully how this theme 
was...developed-..and_.carried., out 
through addresses, discussion groups 
and commissions, during the ten days 
of the conference would involve a 
report which would require a good 
deal more space than is available 
here. The most that can be done now 
is to indicate briefly something of 
the problems which the group faced, 
and the extent to which they felt that 
students could aid in their solution. 

Dr. Walter Kitschnig, General Sec- 
retary of I.S.S., Geneva, threw out a 
definite challenge in his opening ad- 
dress, “I.S.S. and the University,” 
which acted as a pivot of the confer- 
ence. In his introduction, after stat- 
ing that universities are—or should 
be—a means of establishing that co- 
operation which is essential to the 
solution of world problems, Dr. 
Kotschnig outlined the way in which 
I.S.S. is working towards a renewed 
recognition of the universality of the 
university. The simplest example is 
in relief work. 

“In this field, in the campaigns of 
the early post-war years on behalf 
of Germany, Eastern Europe and Rus- 
sia, the will to fellowship of the young 
student generation tore off all the 
chains and fetters which the war and 
after had bound upon it. Before the 
onslaught of students who wanted to 
be plain human beings and saw 
‘enemy’ students as just hungry 
young men and women, the differ- 
ences of friend and foe broke down. 
It became clear that within the uni- 
versity the strong determination to 
help one’s neighbor was at least as 
active as the degenerate instinct to 
destroy one’s opponent. Thousands 
upon thousands of young students 
proved that the university today, de- 
spite all political and economic 
strife, is still a high place of hu- 
manity, that humanity, in the last re- 
sort, is of greater moment to her 
than all beside. Similar enterprises 
undertaken in recent years, especi- 
ally that on behalf of Bulgaria, have 
strengthened this assurance. 

“When I was present last spring at 
the laying of the foundation stone of 
the Student House in Sofia, which 
can be built today because of the 
help of students in other countries, 
and when I handed over the $15,000 
which those students have raised, I 
felt with tremendous force the sig- 
nificance of this student solidarity. 
Before my mental vision passed rank 
upon rank of students in Australia 
and Sweden, in Germany and_ the 
United States, in Canada and Swit- 
zerland, in all parts of the world, 
who were here bringing their contri- 
butions, sometimes earned in the 
sweat of their brows or literally saved 
out of their own food. At the same 
time I saw the light of hope in the 
eyes of our Bulgarian friends, hope 
of a time which would put an end 


larity of this library this year? We 


just can’t understand it! 


Professors ought to be connoisseurs 
of teeth judging by the number of 
yawns we see in class. 


Meow! Meow! 


Here for ten days, in this, 


to their own and their country’s dis- 
tress. And I saw these students one 
day leading their peoples, not. as 
politicians of force and war, but as 
men who fight for peace and justice 
and for the free growth of the spirit. 
At that moment I knew that our work 
is indeed an earnest of a new age. 
“But a feeling for humanity is not 
enough. For philanthropic organiza- 
tions the idea of charity may be 
sufficient; for universities it is but 
one of the modes of expression of 
human nature. The prime task is 
the formation of the mind in a two- 
fold function—to achieve order in 
material things and order in human 
relationships. In the former sphere 
science and the universities have 
done wonders. In the realms of per- 
sonal and national relationships little 
progress has been made, as is shown 
in the way nations face each other— 
armed to the teeth. Our unemploy- 
ment figures indicate our failure in 
the social realm. There are special- 
ists in these fields who are endeavor- 
ing to make good this vital defect. 
But that is not enough. Teachers, 
doctors, officials and captains of in- 
dustry exercise a decisive influence 
upon the social and political attitude 
of their nations. Politics today are a 
universal preoccupation; and that 
means that every individual is a poli- 
tician. But this clearly means that 
none of us who are in the universi- 


ties have the right to shut ourselves 


up in a narrow specialism, to become 
specialists merely in special subjects. 
On the contrary, it is our duty to take 
up a definite attitude towards ‘the 
social and_ international. questions 
which are the main fields of politics 
—more than that, to help in solving 
these questions rationally and in a 
way worthy of the spirit of man. 
Thoughtlessness and indifference lead 
to a direct betrayal of the spirit—to a 
crime against the nation and hu- 
manity. 

“While the university has compar- 
atively little influence on the actual 
organization of economic life, its im- 
portance in ‘levelling-up’ the classes 
through education is all the greater. 
It will not do for the university to 
remain a privilege of the moneyed 
classes. By the establishment of stu- 
dent self-help enterprises and co-oper- 
atives, in'some European countries, a 
start has been made in this field. In 
other universities, as in Wales, a stu- 
dent loan fund, established by the 
students with the co-operation of the 
university authorities, has done much 
to inerease the attendance of mem- 
bers of working-class families. 


‘Over-Production of Intellectuals’ 

“By breaking down this economic 
discrimination we have increased the 
difficulties of one of the main prob- 
lems: that of the overcrowding of the 
universities and the unemployment of 
intellectuals, 
There is no doubt that the despair 
of those who, after completing their 
studies, can find no posts is one of 
the most dangerous. elements in the 
social unrest of today. How far this 
overcrowding can be combatted by 
careful selection and attention to the 
study of vocational guidance is the 
problem of the educationalist today.” 


Subjects of Discussion 


Thus, in the opening address, Dr. 
Kotschnig raised the main problems 
facing the student today, and opened 


consequent upon _ it./ 


the way, by this general outline, for 
an intense study during the next four 
days of the conference of “American 
and European Conceptions of the 
University,” of ‘Students and Poli- 
tics,” “Students and Race,” and of 
the great social and economic forces 
at work in the world today. 


“A World Crisis” 

On this framework there was built 
up a picture of the present-day world 
situation—not only by addresses from 
professionals and experts in various 
fields, but by informal discussions 
and talks with those who spoke with 
the authority which comes from per- 
sonal experience. It was a black pic- 
ture. Perhaps Dr. Arnold Wolfers, 
Director of the School of Politics in 
Berlin, and chairman of the confer- 
ence, in his address on “The Crisis 
in the West,’”’ characterized this stark 
reality when he said: “The situation 
in Central Europe is so tense that if 
no relief is forthcoming in the very 
near future, the despondency of econ- 
omic and spiritual feeling is so deep, 
an upset of that stability of order 


which is much a part of western civil- _ 


ization will result in a chaos which 
brings to the force the whole ques- 
tion of the east.” 


But the conference did not dissolve 
in a spirit_of pessimism. It itself 
seemed to undergo a “crisis.” The 
next five days were the most active 
ones of the entire period. The stu- 
dents accepted the challenge, and 
faced with courage the question, 
“What can be done about it?” They 
divided themselves into four groups 
to draw up plans of work to be under- 
taken, dealing with the topics, “Uni- 
versity Problems,” ‘Student. Self- 
Help and Co-operative Organization,” 
“Cultural Co-operation and Interna- 
tional Studies,” and a “Committee of 
Ways and Means.” 

The Canadian Delegation 

The Canadian delegation, which 
had been sent on the invitation of 
the American Committee of I.S.S. to 
the N.F.C.U.S., consisted of some 20 
undergraduate and graduate students, 
most of them representing their local 
Students’ Council. Before the close 
of the conference this ‘group felt that 
in order to put into execution some 
of the plans discussed in the commis- 
sion groups, a co-operating commit- 
tee for I.S.S. in Canada should be 
established. This committee is to be 
a representative group of students, 
faculty members and _ interested 
friends, with headquarters in Mon- 
treal, working in each local campus 
through the N.F.C.U.S. It will en- 
deavor to carry out a program, based 
on the reports of the four commis- 


sions, but fitting it to apply to Can- 


ada’s, distinct problems. 

There are many such! co-operating 
committees in various countries 
throughout the world carrying out a 
program specifically suited to their 
own needs, but working toward a 
common ideal, “the understanding and 
achievement of the threefold function 
of the university: as centres of na- 
tional cultures of the peoples of the 
world, as the cultural interpreters of 
the peoples to each other, and as the 
expression of the essential oneness of 
mankind.” They pursue this task in 
a Spiinzed .“positive~ “neutrality,”” 
which recognizes the distinctions of 
nationality, race and religion, but 
overcomes their divisiveness by a co- 


operation which provides for their — 


full expression.’ . 


Steen’s Drug Store 


10912 88th Ave. Phone 31456 


We would appreciate your or- 
der for Xmas Cards, either per- 
sonal or Prices 
reasonable. 


JOIN OUR LIBRARY 
Moderate Charges Per Week 


otherwise. 


Have Your Photograph Taken 
In A Modern Studio 


EXCLUSIVE 


PHOTO 


- Alfred Blyth Studios 


10043 102nd Street, just South of Jasper Ave. 


EDMONTON'S LARGEST AND FINEST EQUIPPED: 


STUDIOS 


ts 


Nag 
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THE GATEWAY 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 14, 1931 


“DEATH TAKES A 
HOLIDAY’”’ 


No stranger to Earth, 
Yet in jest and play 
He takes man’s guise 
For a holiday; 


And lives all Life 
As shown to man 
In the short while 
Of a three day span. 


INTER-YEAR PLAYS 
AND CASTS CHOSEN 


| Will Be Presented December 4th| 
—Rehearsals Nicely Started 


The struggle of finding plays and 
choosing casts has been almost too 
much for the hard-working individu- 
als who were unsuspectingly put on 
dramat committees a few weeks ago. 
But now the battle is nearly over. 
The plays have been chosen, and the 
forces marshalled and divided into 
four groups from which actors and 
actresses are slowly being (except in 
the case of the €rosh( enticed and fit- 
ted into parts. The plays offer wide 
variety, and should ensure an inter-| 
esting evening. At first it looked as' 
though there would be four different 
presentations of J. M. Barrie’s “Half 
an Hour.” Seniors, Juniors and Frosh | 
all pounced upon it, so the Sophs, of | 
course, had to scorn it completely. 
But the Seniors, by virtue of their 
seniority, won out. “Half an Hour’) 
is a splendid play—tragedy, with the | 
characteristic Barrie-ish lighter touch 
on the surface. Try-outs took place 
on Monday for five men’s and three 
women’s parts, and final decision. of 
the committee should be posted on 
Friday. 

The Juniors are doing ‘Becky 
Sharp,” a “comedie d’intrigue,”’ taken 
from Thackeray’s “Vanity Fair,” by 
Olive Conway. It is a costume play, 
light and diverting, which must be 
almost a precedent for a Junior) 
choice. There are two girls’ and| 
three men’s parts. Casting was done! 
on Tuesday, and will be posted by| 
the committee. 

The Sophs have plunged into dark-| 
est vice and sordidness, with the selec-) 
tion of a very strong play, “‘Dregs’’— | 
every bit as bad as it sounds—by 
Frances Pemberton Spencers. It is a 
melodrama and very “gripping,” as, 
they say of movies, with two male 
roles and one female. The executive 
had great difficulty choosing a cast 
for this play, which will require some! 
real acting. 

The Frosh committee was submerg- 
ed under waves and waves of would- 
be actors and actresses at the first 


Tasting the pleasures 
That humans extend 
And finding a love 
Who is true to the end. 


Finding a love 
Who lives not on breath, 
Willing to go to 
The arms of her Death. 
—O. R. W. 


She: “Where is your chivalry?” 
He: “Oh, I swapped it in for a 
Ford.” 


“The faculty is having a meeting.” 
“Oh, I see, just a little forget to- 
gether.” 


The Henrietta 
Style Shoppe 


WHERE DRESSES ARE 
PERSONALLY SELECTED 
BY AN EXPERT 


Fewer Clothes and Better 
will be the slogan for the new 


year. Students particular try-outs for ‘Poison, Passion, and 
* hei ‘ Putrifaction,” by George Bernard 
Beene wer appearance can Shaw, held on Tuesday. The play is' 


a very clever take-off on melodrama 
of the very melodramatic variety. It, 
will be difficult to stage, but should) 
be most amusing. The committee is 
properly distracted, trying to choose} 
a cast from the sixty-odd people who | 
turned out, a great many of whom) 
showed considerable talent. The pro-| 
cess of weeding-out is still going on at} 
time of writing, but a decision should 
be posted at the end of the week. 
Rehearsals will be in full swing 


not afford to miss seeing the 
wonderful selection of Even- 
ing and Afternoon Dresses 
on show at the 
Style Shoppe. 


Henrietta 


Personal Attention Given to 


Every Customer 


GLEE CLUB 


There is still accommodation 
for some new members in the 
Glee Club. New work will be 
started beginning with Nov. 17, 
so that those intending to avail 
themselves of this opportunity 
should turn out to the practice 
next week. The practices are 
held each Tuesday at 7:15 p.m., 
and judging by the enthusiasm 
of the 50 odd members who are 
attending regularly new mem- 
bers are assured of a profitable 
hour each week. 


MISCELLANIES 
AND 
MISCELLANEOUS 


(Continued from page 3) 


would imply, I only wish there were 
more like you. 

' Every time I cross the High Level 
Bridge I see that automobile tire lying 
at the bottom of the river, and it 
annoys me. It is thrilling to be able 
to see clear to the bottom of the river, 
all the way across—until you see it 
has nothing more exciting to disclose 
than an old deserted auto tire, lying 
there helplessly but stolidly. I hope 
the ice soon covers it up. 

a * 

The program of the University 
Music Club last Sunday was most en- 
joyable because the pieces selected 
were simple and charming, but did not 
at the same ‘time consist of those 
“ever-popular favorites” that have 
long been worn threadbare. And the 
fact that they were simple allowed 
the performer to bring forth all their 
beauty; not like many singers who 
attempt songs far beyond their pow- 
ers, to the utter misery of all con- 
cerned. 

Those who found Mr. Nichols’s 
short talk interesting, would enjoy 
reading “The Common Sense of Mu- 
sic’ by Sigmund Spaeth. There’s a 
copy in the public library, I know. It 
is an introduction to the apprecia- 
tion of music, by a man who talks 
with you, not down to you. 


next week, for time is getting short 
now—only three more weeks until the 
big night. ’S a great life! 

Of the seventy-five student mem- 
bers of the Little Theatre several 
have expressed the wish to belong to 
a play-study group. All those who 
are interested are asked to meet on 
Monday at 4:30 in Room 236 Arts, 
when Mr. J. T. Jones, representing 
the Little Theatre, will explain the 
aims and methods of the play-study 
groups and help to organize one in 
the University, if it is desired. 
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The Henrietta 
Style Shoppe 


10306 Jasper Ave. 
Alberta, 


S.C.M. General 


West 


A large number of students were 
present at the second general meeting 
of the Student Christian Movement 

held on Thursday afternoon, Novem- 


Edmonten, Canada 
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He LITT bE RED HEN 


NEW WING OF STEEN’S DRUG STORE 


4 
is now under nev management 
SERVING HOT DINNERS, LIGHT LUNCHES, AFTERNOON 
TEAS, HIGH-CLASS CONFECTIONS, SPECIAL ICE 
CREAM, GROCERIES AND FRUIT 


TEACUP READING FREE 


By Student of Psychology, Astrology and Metaphysics, with 
Year’s Practical Experience 


PROPRIETOR: 
R. O. LUCAS 
The Tavern 
115th Street and Jasper Avenue. 


¢ 


Phone 32006 
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St. Joe’s Cafeteria 


Quick Service, Wholesome Food and good variety are the 
features of 


“The Campus Tuck Shop” 


TRY THE FOLLOWING SPECIALS 
FRIDAY NIGHT 


Shrimp Salad, Bread and Butter............ Pirates 2 15c 
MONDAY NIGHT 
Home-made Cream of Tomato Soup and 
Crackers 10c 
TUESDAY NIGHT 
Choice of Toasted Sandwiches 2......-:c:ccccccccseseeccecoe: 10c 


WEDNESDAY NIGHT— . 
Fruit Jelly, Whipped Cream, Bread, Butter 10c 


~ THURSDAY NIGHT— 
Chili Con Carne, Mexican style 


“COME OVER ONCE AND YOU WILL BE CONVINCED 


Meeting 


Addressed By M. Brooks 


Thursday, Novémber: 5; Mr. Brooks Spoke on “The Significance of 
Jesus Today’’—Next General Meeting Nov. 19 


ber 5th, at 4:30. Tea was served 
buffet style, graciously presided over 
by Miss Constance Smith. Mr. Elliott 
Birdsall was in the chair, and intro- 
duced the speaker for the afternoon, 
Mr. Murray Brooks. 


Mr. Murray Brooks is the National 
General Secretary of the Student 
Christian Movement in Canada. At 
the present time he is visiting the 
local units of the S.C.M. in Western 
Canada, and has just returned from 
Vancouver. 


Mr. Brooks is a person of very wide 
experience. After graduating from 
McGill he went to Colomba, Ceylon, 
where he acted as the General Secre- 
tary of the Y.M.C.A. for fifteen years, 
carrying on the work there with con- 
siderable success. Four years ago he 
was asked by the Student Christian 
Movement of Canada to become their 
National General Secretary, and has 
acted in that capacity since. 

He has attended numerous camps 
and conferences both in North Amer- 
ica and in other parts of the world. 
He was a Canadian representative to 
the World Missionary Conference in 
Jerusalem in 1929. As a result he 
has had a very wide experience, and 
his international contacts have been 
many. 

His topic for the afternoon was 
“The Significance of Jesus Today.” 
“Jesus undoubtedly is a pre-eminent 
person in the life of today,’ Mr. 
Brooks stated. ‘To what is this pre- 
eminence due?” he asked. There are 
several answers advanced by people 
of today. To some he has become the 
symbol of idealism. Some look to him 
as a model—they do whatever he did, 
copying him even in dress, habits and 
speech. Some have regarded him as 
a law-giver with a code of ethics, 
with a rule for every occasion just as 
the Japanese have today; but we shall 
look in vain if we look for Jesus as 
a law-giver or as a pattern or as a 
god. He has been regarded as a 
different person—the great magician 
performing miracles. But the scien- 
tific age rejects this picture and sees 
in him a normal person having prob- 
lems and meeting them with the same 
weapons as we do. If Jesus’ pre- 
eminence is not due to these facts,*to 
what is it due?” 

“We must look for something in- 
herent in the man himself—something 
that give him a timeless quality. We 
must discover a basis, a central motiv- 
ating principle with validity for us. 
We may look best to the time of his 
greatest. struggle in the Garden, just 
before the close of his life. He is like 
us in many ways; he faced the diffi- 
cult alternative: should he save him- 
self or should he face death? We see 
ithis struggle in the words, “Father, 
lif thou_ be willing, take away this 
jcup. Nevertheless not my will but 
|thine.” That is, there was something 
greater than his own personal desire. 
| Rather the important thing was the 
| fulfilment of the plan of God as he 
lsaw it. To this he gave his complete 
| devotion.” 
| Mr, Brooks read from an article 


YEAR BOOK 
UNDER WAY 


Helds First Meeting Tuesday— 
Various Positions Allotted 


The Evergreen and Gold staff held 
their organization meeting Tuesday, 
Noy. 3rd, at 7:30. Ken McShane, one 
of the co-directors, explained to those 
assembled that the Year Book will be! 
divided up into sections with a man-| 
ager at the head of each. 

1. K, Alexander and Pat Garrow 
have charge of the graduate pictures 
and epitaphs. 

2. Hugh Millar is the manager of 
the men’s athletic section, and Mar- 
garet Moore is in charge of the wo- 
men’s athletics. 

3. All organizations under the Stu- 
dents’ Union, fourteen in number, 
will be managed by Art Bierwagen. 

4. Don Hawkins will be supervising 
the pictures of the eleven faculty 
clubs. 

5. All other clubs will be in charge 
of John Maxwell. 

6. Class pictures, eight in number, 
under the care of Graham Semmens. 

7. Fraternities, Sororities, etc., will 
be managed by George Taylor. 

_ 8 The advertising department is 
in charge of Hugh Arnold. 

This division of duties will faci- 
litate the handling of the Year Book 
duties. These managers will choose 
their own assistants, and the execu- 
tives of the various clubs will be re- 
sponsible for their own pages to a 
great extent. 

The only way that the Year Book 
can possibly be out on time is with 
the co-operation of all the students. 
If the pictures are in by the first of 
December, then the Year Book will 
be out about a month before the 
exams. These pictures may be taken 
in any studio in town; the staff are' 
making arrangements with all the’ 
photographers. | 


Art Wilson, the other director, ex-| 
plained the absolute necessity of econ-| 
omising in the cuts. Most of the| 
clubs have been budgeted by the Stu-| 
dents’ Union to pay for their pages| 
in the book. It is imperative that'| 
they don’t spend more than their al- | 
lowances, because any deficits will 
have to be made up out of their pri-| 
vate treasuries. 


Cuts are expensive, but the more| 
pictures there are in the book the} 
more interesting it will be. These | 
include snaps, and the staff will wel- 
come the contribution of any par- 
ticularly good ones. 


The meeting adjourned with the| 
resolution to get the Year Book out a) 
good while before the exams. If this) 
is accomplished those autograph) 


hunters will have a lovely time! 


THE PURSUIT OF 
WISDOM 


Dreaming of the old— 
Speaking with the new, 
Seeking out the things 
Which are forever true. 


Reasoning and building 
Over issues dead, 
Raising up a fabric 
For the years ahead. 


Building out of thought 

A curtain for a room— 
Human hands upon the thread 
But God behind the loom. 


—O. R. W. 


THE HEART'S EASE 
OR 
THE HEART SEES 


(Continued from Page 3) 


woman, you can’t hold me body and 
soul,” I ejaculated. 

She finally took pity on my plight 
and opened the door wide enough for 
me to extricate myself. , 

Try Again 

Dragging my lacerated foot with 
me, I dejectedly approached the next 
house which, I decided, would be the 
last. By this time my hat no longer 
sat on my head at a jaunty angle, 
and I no longer cared whether my 
tie covered my buttonless shirt front 
or not. Slowly and painfullyI climb- 
ed the steps. I rang the bell and 
spent the moments of waiting in 
self-examination. 


The door was opened by a woman 
who had a face like the frigid zone. 
I trembled and quaked, and finally 
stammered, “Mood gorning, Dammit, 
I prairiesent———” 

“Yes, I know wov’re a little prairie 
flower growing wilder every hour and 
that no one cares to pick you up be- 
cause yuo’re a nut — yes, you’re a 
nut,” jeered this human icicle. 

“Now, leave these premises imme- 
diately or I’ll inform the warden,” 
she went on in her habitually pleas- 
ant manner. 

So, footsore and weary, disconso- 
late and aggrieved, I limped away, 
wounded in spirit and in body. The 
sun still shone, but a great cloud 
choked my fainting soul. 

Happily, however, all the rebuffs 
of the morning had entirely banished 
my love-sickness. 

Here endeth the first lesson. 


Quakers, drunkards, and idealists 
may be barred from U.S. citizenship. 
—Headline in a Toronto paper. 

Birds of a feather? 


| THEATRE 
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Where to Go 


Showing Now: 

“Daddy — Long. Legs,” 
Theatre. 

“Girls About Town,” Strand. 

“Touchdown,” Capitol. 

“Chinese Bungalow,” Rialto. 
Starting Saturday, Nov. 14: 

“Riders of the Purple 
Strand. 

“Alexander Hamilton,” Capitol. 
Starting Monday, Nov. 16: 

“Sporting Blood,” Princess. 
Starting Wednesday, Nov. 18: 

“Once a Lady,” Capitol. 


Princess 


Sage,” 


“Riders of the Purple Sage,’ 
showing at the Strand Theatre start- 
ing Saturday, is another of. Zane 
Grey’s stories which has been brought 
to the screen. It is a story of the 
west with the usual stampedes, cattle 
thieves, outlaws and what not. The 
setting is a western ranch in the year 
of 1870. George O’Brien, Noah 
Berry and Marguerite Churchill play 
the leading parts. 

“Alexander Hamilton,” playing at 
the Capitol Theatre starting Sautr- 
day, brings us George Arliss in one 


SENIORS! 


Each member of the graduatnig 
class is responsible for his or her own 
picture and epitaph. The graduation 
pictures can be taken at any studio. 
A print 2 inches by 3 inches and with 
a white border is to be placed with 
the epitaph in an envelope and de- 
posited in the Evergreen and Gold box 
(near the Post Office) before Decem- 
ber Ist. The name of the graduand 
with the faculty to which he or she 
belongs should be written both on 
the epitaph and envelope. 

The epitaph should be written on 
standard-sized paper. Its contents is 
left to the individual, who should 
strive for originality and conciseness. 
In no ease should the length exceed 
100 words. : 


in the Canadian Student by Dr. T. Z. 
Koo, as follows: “Smoothness of life 
comes only with the correct order of 
the primary values of life; we must 
learn to discriminate between them. 
There is a need for the discovery of 
unity, and this must be looked for in 
the higher things of life.” 

“We must discover the will of 
God,” said Mr. Brooks, “and carry it 
out no matter how difficult it may 
be. This controlling principle in 
Jesus’ life is valid today. We must be 
willing to surrender our own will to 
the will of God, if we too would know 
the secret of life.” 


After a short discussion, the chair- 
man referred to the other meetings 
to be held. It was announced that 
the next general meeting would be 
held on November 19, when Dr. R. W. 
Collins will speak on “Christianity 
and Communism.” Dwight Williams 
announced that two more study 
groups were being formed this week, 
and that anyone interested in joining 
one of them should see either himself 
or George Haythorne, the general sec- 


more of his powerful roles. It is a 
story of intrigues and political strife 
in the early years of the United 
States. George Arliss plays the’ part 
of Alexander Hamilton, the first sec- 
retary of the treasury in the States, 
and the story throughout is a dra- 
matization of this character. Arliss 
can always be counted on for an ex- 
cellent performance. 


“Sporting Blood,” showing at the 
Princess Theatre starting Monday, 
showed at the Capitol Theatre here 
some time ago. Clarke Gable, who 
takes the leading part, is good, but 
the story as a whole is not so good. 
To a lover of horses it. will prove 
interesting, but the play in itself is 
not up to Gable’s usual standard. 


“Once a Lady,’’ showing at the 
Capitol Theatre starting Wednesday, 
brings us Ruth Chatterton in a role 
slightly different from her usual 
ones. She takes the part of an ad- 
venturess who makes an unhappy mar- 
riage and is finally disowned by her 
husband. The story goes on over a 
great many years, and through coin- 


cidence she finds herself mixed up 
with a romance in which her daugh- 
ter is also interested. Miss Chatter- 
ton’s acting should carry the story 
through. . 


STUDENTS’ COUNCIL . 
MEETING MINUTES 


Nov. 9th, 1931. 


(a) Call to Order: 


The Students’ Council met in Arts 
135, Monday, Nov. 9th, at 7:30 p.m., 
President Manning in the chair. 


(b) Minutes: 
The minutes of the last meeting 
were read and approved. 


(c) New Business: 

1. Motion: That the Students’ Coun- 
cil undertake the support of the Stu- 
dents’ Petition regarding Canadian 
representation at Disarmament Con- 
ference and form a committee to cir- 


|culate this petition and sponsor what- 


ever educational program they find 
suitable. Carried. 

2. Motion: That Geo. Neely be ap- 
pointed as convener of a Disarmament 
Committee with power to choose the 
personnel of the committee. Carried. — 

3. Motion: That the Students’ Union 
Budget be accepted as_ presented. 
Carried. : 

4. Motion: That the dates from 
November 12th to 25th be set for 
refund on Green and Gold Year 
Books. Carried. 

5. Motion: That $13.45 be repaid 
to Bill Meadows for expenses on trip 
to Calgary to attend the annual 
meeting of the Alberta Rugby Asso- 
ciation. Carried. 

(d) Adjournment: 


Motion: That the meeting adjourn. 
The meeting adjourned at 9:45 p.m. 


DR. H. R. MACLEAN 
DENTIST 


318 Birks Bldg. Phone 26514 


COUGHLIN’S 


The Capitol Beauty 
Parlors 


BARBER SHOP 


In connection 


EVERYTHING IN 


SPORTING GOODS 
SEE 


UNCLE BEN’S 
EXCHANGE 


PHONE 2057 
Cor. 102nd Ave. & 101st St. 


ILL you pass an- 
other winter with- 
out that-LA FLECHE 


Tailored Overcoat? 
They’ll last for years. 


Our special prices puts 
them within the reach 
of all. 


$29, $34, $39, $44 


LE 


Moser Ryder Blk. 
Phone 26765 
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